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Fire Insurers Adopt 
Restrictive Clause 
For U. & O. Coverage 


Alternative Is 100% Increase in 
Rates for the Writing of 
Present Protection 


IN EFFECT IN MANY STATES 











Move Held Necessary Because of 


Far-Reaching Effect of WPB 
Conservation Orders 





Fire insurance companies in New Jer- 
and the Middle Department States 
Tuesday announced promulgation of 

a new clause to be attached to all poli- 
cies written on and after March 23 
overing use and occupancy, extra ex- 
pense, rent and additional living expense 
insurance or the rates otherwise applic- 
able will be increased 100%. The alter- 
native of higher rates or restrictive cov- 
erage “is made necessary”, according to 
Leon A. Watson, expert of the Schedule 
Rating Office of New Jersey, “because 
o the far-reaching effect of the War 
Production Board conservation orders 
upon insurance where the time element 
is a factor in the loss.” 

It is expected that New York State, 
the New England States and other sec- 
the country will follow suit 
shortly in announcing the new clause 
and higher rates in cases where assureds 
want to continue the present protection. 
Southern states this week also approved 
the changes and they are in effect now 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Text of New Clause 


The text of the new clause follows 
in full 
“In consideration of the rate and pre- 
iim at which this policy is written it 
s a condition of this insurance that this 
‘company shall not be liable for any 
loss resulting from additional time re- 
quired to rebuild, replace, or repair 
any property herein described as a con- 
sequence of any law, governmental or- 
provision, or directive, regulating, 
pr hibiting or restricting, direc tly or in- 
lirectly, construction, the acquisition of 
‘hinery, equipment, material, labor, 
‘ther means reauired for the re- 
ement or repair of any property dam- 
| or destroyed.” 
\ction by the insurance companies 
ks erystallization of views developed 
lually over the last few years to the 
‘t that use and occupancy, extra ex- 
se and rent rates in effect until this 
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... Or will you augment your premiums in 1943 
with Rent Insurance, Additional Living Expense 
Endorsements, Extended Coverage, and above all, 
an increase in the amount of protection to meet 


the rise in values? 


London & Lancashire 


THE LONDON & 5 at, mi. aa LTD. + ORIENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY + LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 


- LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE 





PANY, LTD. * SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK i ae 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (rire DEPARTMENT) Ss 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 





























Times Changed 


In this case the distribution of net proceeds on the three: 
policies was provided on a rather involved basis. 


The wife was limited to monthly interest payments under an 
option, without power of withdrawal. If she predeceased the 
insured or died while receiving interest payments, the two surviv- 
ing children were to be given one-half the proceeds in equal shares, 
to be held at interest until they reached age 45, when the share 
of each was to be applied to Option B without power on their |] 
part to withdraw or to commute. Finally, any funds in the hands 
of the Company at the death of all beneficiaries reverted to the 
insured’s estate. 


But the insured fell ill, was unable to conduct his business, 
had to lapse some of the insurance. The result was that instead 
of $25,000 insurance under these restrictions, there was only a 
small amount payable without power of withdrawal. The widow 
wrote to the company that she was unable to pay for the funeral. 


The necessity for regular service calls by the agent applies to 
settlement in cash as well as those payable under a complicated 
designation of beneficiary. As the insurance estate of the individual 
increases, or decreases, the need for an intelligent and planned 
distribution of the proceeds becomes more apparent. Ordinarily 
the widow is in no condition to appreciate the problems with which 
she is faced. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 


President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Board 
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Social Security Board 
Urges Big Expansion 
Of Coverage in Act 


Report Recommends All Non-cov- 
ered Workers Be Brought Un- 
der Provisions Immediately 


DISABILITY, HOSPITAL TOO 


Lower Benefit Age for Women; 
Extend Benefits to Women With 
Children Dependent 


In its annual report just issued the 
Social Security Board outlines proposed 
large expansion of the Social Security 
program which it recommends. The 
board that experience now is 
ample to warrant reconsideration of as- 


believes 


pects of the program which have proved 
less effective than had been hoped, nog 
tably the 
sponsibility for 
ance ; 
insurance 


Federal-state division of re- 


unemployment insur- 
to justify extension of the social 
systems to a far wider seg- 
ment of the population; 
inequalities and 
those evident in the field of public as- 
extend the devices of 


to correct other 
inadequacies, such as 
sistance, and to 
Social Security to additional 
These proposals envisage the ultimate 
attainment of a unified Social Security 
program will 
individual initiative on the part of Amer- 
ican workers and their families while 
providing a bulwark against major risks 
to those whose livelihood depends on 
work. 


risks. 


which it claims sustain 


Future Broad Scope Planned 
“Such a 
full rec- 


The report goes on to say: 
program must necessarily give 
ognition to needs at all ages from in- 
fancy to the ages when earnings dwin- 
dle or cease. It must recognize ade- 
quately the risks of unemployment, sick- 
ness and disability, advanced age, and 
death of the breadwinner, in terms of 
compensation for loss of earnings and 
also in terms of means for preventing 
such catastrophes, in so far as possible, 
and restoring wellbeing in’ the house- 
holds which experience them. The at- 
tack on these risks requires use of so- 
cial insurance devices, of public assist- 
ance and of organized services devel- 
oped in conjunction with insurance and 
assistance programs or as separate com- 
munity services utilizing the resources 
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BUSINESS REPORT FOR 1942 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement as of December 31, 1942, filed with the various State Insurance Departments in the United States.) 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Policy Reserves Required by Law . 


This amount, together with future premiums and in- 


- $5,188,714,637.87 


eae Government Securities ‘ 
S. Government, $1,640,023,863. 53; ‘Cansdion 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


$1,772,834,288.52 


terest, is required to assure payment of all future 
policy benefits. 


Reserved for Future Payments Under Supplementary 
Contracts . 
Policy seomels from death clalene, matured endow- 
ments and other payments left with the Company. 


Dividends Left withthe Company . . . ... . 
Policy Claims Currently Outstanding. . .. . 

Other Policy Obligations . . . - »- «© «© »« « « 
Taxes DueorAccrued. . . - + + «© © # « « 
Miscellaneous Liabilities. . . . . «© © « « « 


Reserve for Mortgage Loans 
To provide against possible depreciation in : value of 
such loans. 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders e ° 
Set aside for payment in 1943 to those policyholders 
eligible to receive them, 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS ... + « « « « 


189,169,000.07 


30,301,837.94 
30,307,563.89 
18,993,606.98 
17,542,243.00 
18,083,549.37 
17,000,000.00 


102,733,947.00 





$5,612,846,386.12 


acct $132,810,424.99, 
Other Bonds. . nes 
U.S. State and Municipal, $86, ‘482, 597. 79; ‘Canulion 
Provincial and Municipal, $92,268,974.32; Rail- 
road, $527,015,597.35; Public Utilities, $818,347,- 
218.79; Industrial and Miscellaneous, $510,191,- 
509.68. 
Stocks. . 
All but $320, 750. 00 are ’ Pretecred or > Guaranteed. 
First Mortgage Loans on RealEstate. . 
Farms, $89,380,287.45; Other Property, $863, 051,- - 
414.58. 


| a 


Real Estate Owned. . 
Includes $124,250,661. 21 Housing Projects end real 
estate for Company use, and $71,670,999.49 real 
estate under contract of sale. 


Cate 1 « «6 » ee ae oe 
Premiums, Deferred ont in nin of Collection, net 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued, etc. 

TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


2,034,305,897.93 


81,805,186.00 


952,431,702.03 


453,940,104.42 
383,026,409.36 


158,765,194.49 
95,913,691.33 


61,893,102.50 


$5,994,915,576.58 





SURPLUS FUNDS $382,069,190.46 


The Company holds total assets which exceed the total of its obligations by $382,069,190.46, for the purpose of giving added 
assurance that all benefits to policyholders and beneficiaries will be paid in full as they fall due. This amount is composed of 


Special Surplus Funds . . $12,300,000.00 


Unassigned Funds(Surplus) . . $369,769,190.46 


and serves as a margin of safety against possible unfavorable experience, whether due to war or other conditions. 


NOTE:—Assets carried at $271,804,055.40 in the above statement are deposited with various public officials under requirements 

of law or regulatory authority. Canadian business embraced in this statement is reported on the basis of par of exchange. 
In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, 

$5,188,802,875.87, and Miscellaneous Liabilities are $17,995,311.37. 





HIGHLIGHTS OF 1942 OPERATIONS 


Life Insurance in Force,Endof 1942. ....... .$ 
Paid-for Life Insurance Issued During 1942 .... . 
Amount Paid to Policyholders During 1942. . ... . 


Policy Reserves required by Law are 


26,867,676,154.00 
2,051,013,903.00 
533,624,637.04 





np THE 75 YEARS since Metropolitan was 
founded on March 24, 1868, we have 
seen America face crises of many kinds, 
and from each crisis emerge stronger than 
ever. We confidently believe that America 
will do just that again—that the best years 
of our history lie before us. 


We are determined to do everything in 
our power to help make that future bright 
... to make sure that the promises in each 
life insurance policy are fulfilled ... and to 
do our utmost to keep wisely invested the 
six billion dollars which we hold for the 





benefit of our thirty million policyholders. 


Our report on how we are striving to do 
these things assumes a greater importance 
than ever before, coming as it does in the 
midst of America’s struggle for existence. 


Your Metropolitan life insurance dollars 
are helping to safeguard American lives 
and liberties. At the end of 1942, Metro- 
politan had a total of more than 
$1,640,000,000 invested in United States 
Government Bonds. In addition, nearly 
$133,000,000 was invested in Canadian 
Government Bonds. These dollars are help- 


75th ANNIVERSA 


ing to buy the materials needed for victory. 


On the production front, your life in- 
surance dollars are helping to finance the 
industries that are pouring out the sinews 
of war. 


In fulfilling its obligations to its policy- 
holders during 1942, Metropolitan paid or 
credited to policyholders and their bene- 
ficiaries more than $533,000,000.00. 


Metropolitan is a mutual company. Its 
assets are held for the benefit of its policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries. 


SS ARY 1868-152 
Sn SE 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(4 MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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Eastern Round Table of Life Advertisers Meets In New York 





Scott Anderson Gives 
LAA Progress Report 


R. 8. REYNOLDS NEW SECRETARY 


Richmond and Armstrong Go on Execu- 
tive Committee; To Send Letters to 
Members in Armed Forces 


report of healthy progress of the 
Life Advertisers Association in a war- 
tim. year was rendered by A. Scott An- 
derson, Equitable of Iowa, in speaking 
as |. AA president at its Eastern Round 
Table meeting last week in New York. 
Mr. Anderson pointed to well sustained 
membership despite the inroads of the 
war. and a flourishing financial condi- 
tion. As of March 1, 1943, the LAA had 
120 member companies and 228 individ- 
ual members. He could not predict what 
the next year will bring forth for the 
LAA membership but Mr. Anderson was 
rtain that one and all in the organiza- 
tion would actively aid in the “win the 
war’ effort by their individual efforts. 

President Anderson announced that the 
resignation of Jack Morris, Business 
Men’s Assurance, now taking preliminary 
training for a commission in the Navy, as 
secretary and a member of the LAA ex- 
ecutive committee had been accepted. He 
has been succeeded on the executive 
committee by H. A. Richmond, Metro- 
politan Life, and Russell B. Reynolds, 
American Mutual Life, Des Moines, re- 
places Mr. Morris as secretary. An- 
other change is that the place of M. F 
Brown, Occidental Life, on the executive 
committee, has been filled by Starr Arm- 
strong of the Republic Life of Dallas. 

The 1942 annual meeting having been 
canceled because of the war, the pres- 
ent officers, executive committeemen and 
standing committees were carried over 
for another year’s service, only changes 
being those already noted. 

Exhibit by Mail Competition 

President Anderson was glad to call 
attention to the successfully staged ex- 
hibit by mail competition late last year. 
It developed as a result of popular de- 
mand when the annual meeting was can- 
celed, and Russell B. Reynolds, who 
would have ben chairman of the 1942 
meeting in Des Moines, conducted it. 
The home office interest was keen, too, 
and Chairman Reynolds received a num- 
ber of letters from presidents of com- 
panies which received awards. 

Mr. Reynolds’ good work won praise 
from President Anderson who also cited 
for recognition Frank J. Price, Jr., Pru- 
dential, press committee chairman; Karl 
Liung, Jr., Jefferson Standard Life, 
standards of practice chairman; John 
H. Warner, Aetna Life, membership 
chairman, 

Scheduled Round Table Meetings 
lwo regional round table meetings are 
heduled to be held this spring. The 
rth Central group under the choir- 
iuship of Francis O’Brien, Franklin 
te, will meet April 26-27 at the Edge- 
iter Beach Hotel, Chicago. The 
uthern group has set June 15-16 for 


rs 


gathering at Nashville under the 
airmanship of Powell Stamper, Na- 
nal Life & Accident. President An- 


rson also reported that the Keystone 
up in Philadelphia has an active pro- 
am planned for the year and so has 
New England group. 
He was pleased to refer to the friendly 
lationships which the LAA has en- 
ed with its Canadian friends, two of 
om were gr at the meeting— 
ctor I. Cowie, Great-West Life, Win- 
peg, and Morgan S. Crockford, Excel- 
t Life, Toronto. 
That the LAA will not forget its 
embers in the armed forces was indi- 
ted when it was announced by Presi- 
nt Anderson that their present ad- 
esses will be obtained and letters will 
sent to them just as soon as possi- 
This was greeted with enthusiasm 
those present. 


How Life Should Advertise in War 


Six Objectives Outlined at Round Table Discussion; Contin- 
ued Respect of Government a Goal; Promotion of Com- 
pany Good Will Within Insurance Community Stressed 


Just what jobs the advertising depart- 
ments should do now and just how they 
should try to do them were the two 
cores about which the advertisers’ panel 
wound its discussions at the Eastern 
Round Table of Life 
tisers Association in New York City on 
March 19. General theme of the panel 
was “Life Insurance Advertising in War- 
time.” 

The session was formally opened by 
Nelson A. White, Provident Mutual, 
chairman of the Round Table commit- 
tee. H. A. Richmond, advertising re- 
search manager, Metropolitan Life, pre- 
sided. The conductor was D. Bobb Slat- 
tery, director of agencies, National Life 
of Vermont. 

Panel members were Morgan Crock- 
ford, sales director, Excelsior Life of 
Toronto; R. B. Helser, supervisor of 
field service, Home Life of New York; 
Lewis B. Hendershot, manager of agen- 


Insurance Adver- 


cies, Berkshire Life; Arthur H. Reddall, 
assistant secretary. the Equitable So- 
ciety, and Earl R. Trangmar, Metro- 


politan Life. Mr. Crockford substituted 
for James M. Blake, manager of field 
service, Massachusetts Mutual, who was 
ill. 
Six Objectives 

In his introductory address delimiting 
the field, Mr. Richmond pointed out that 
one need only glance at the press and 
magazines to see how the advertising 
has changed. A recent survey by Dr. 
Daniel Starch has revealed, he explained, 
that the war theme was being used in 
fully 50% of all consumer magazine copy. 


“We must know now,” he added, “how 
to modify our advertising if we are to 
get the most*out of our advertising 


dollar.” 
At the outset, Mr. Hendershot set up 
the six jobs which the life advertising 


departments seem called upon to do. 
They are: 
Secure an adequate volume of new 


business from the right people at mod- 
erate expense. 


Maintain satisfactory relations with 
our own policyholders. 
Build the loyalty and support of the 


field and home office staffs. 

Help the general agents and managers 
with the recruiting of new fieldmen. 

Entrench the goodwill of our own in- 
dividual company within the ilfe insur- 
ance community itself. 

Inspire and maintain the respect of 
the Government. 

Use Trade Journals 

How to go about some of these jobs 
Mr. Hendershot discussed in detail. To 
entrench the good will of one’s own 
company in the life community general- 
ly, for example, more cooperation should 
be given the associations, he explained, 
and more use should be made of the 
trade journals. 

Relative to inspiring and maintaining 
the respect of the Government, he point- 
ed out that the Administration seems 
kindly disposed toward the life insur- 
ance business, recognizing, no doubt, the 
magnitude of the bond-selling job life 
men are doing, the vast investment in 
Governments, and their war-winning im- 
plications. 

In a discussion period following, Mr. 
Slattery posed questions submitted be- 
forehand. One asked: “Do you think 
the ‘how-life-is-winning-the-war’ appeal 
to the public is worn out?” In reply 
one panel member agreed that one is 
now threadbare. “The public is tired 
of our ‘see-what-a-good-boy-am-lI’stuff,” 
was his comment. Another insisted, 
however, that reports from his field in- 
dicate the public is just beginning to 
grasp the war significance of what life 
is doing. “Our message on our war con- 
tribution,” he asserted, “should be only 
in its beginning.” 

War Theme Still Good 

Another champion of the “win-the- 
war” theme pointed out that since the 
country is now engaged in an all-out 
war effort, life insurance had an obliga- 
t'on to tell about it. “I think,” he added, 


14) 
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LAA Eastern Round Table Committee 


Some of the committee in 


charge of the successful 





Handy 
Round 


& Boesser 


Eastern Table of 


Life Insurance Advertisers Association held at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
last week. Left to right: Frederick J. Kiefner, Provident Mutual; Betty Roulston, 
Presbyterian Ministers; Nelson A. White, Provident Mutual, chairman; William 


L. Camp, Connecticut Mutual; John P. 
Noyes, Phoenix Mutual. D. 


Mutual Life, and H. A.* Richmond, 





Taylor, Connecticut General, and C. Russell 
Sobb Slattery, 
Metropolitan, 


National of Vermont; Roger Bourland, 
were not available for picture. 





Tell Editors of Human 
Side, Advice of E. Shuler 


PAPERS COLD TO DOLLAR DATA 


Penn Mutual Public Information Direc- 
tor Offers Suggestions for Front 
Sections of Newspapers 


Philadelphia’s former ace woman re- 
porter, Evelyn Shuler, who left journal- 
ism several months ago to go with Penn 
Mutual Life as director of public in- 
formation, told Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation last week of her reaction to in- 
surance publicity as she sees it and to 
newspaper editors as she has known 
them. Through a twenty year journal- 
istic stretch, in which she covered many 
of the most dramatic stories of the day, 
not one of them was an insurance story. 
To her this meant that insurance has 
been closely confined to the business and 
financial sections of newspapers, and 
that the human side of insurance had 
probably not been presented to the edi- 
tors. Too much emphasis was being 
placed on the dollars and cents side of 
the picture. In her opinion, with the 
emphasis placed on the human side, life 
insurance can break into the front part 
of the papers. 

“Beat the Drum,” Her Advice 

“Let’s not be ashamed to beat 
drum for our business,” she said. “We 
need to come out of the lofty marble 
halls and interpret ourselves in common 


the 


every day bread and butter terms to 
the average man and woman. 
“If we want to catch the imagination 


of an editor we should place our accent 
on the human equation. It seems to me 
that the companies are guilty of empha- 
sizing mathematical figures instead of 
human figures. Not enough stress is 
placed on insurance as a benefactor and 
a good provider. Although one of the 


(Continued on Page 14) 
Agent Public’s Partner, 
Gallup Tells LAA 


Dr. George H. Gallup, who finds out 


what the public is thinking about thou- 
sands of questions, and, analyzing the 
results, tells what they are for several 


with his own 
speakers 


million newspaper readers, 
one of the 


interpretation, was 
before Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation at Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, last week. 

The No. 1 worry of the American 


people—with exception of war worries— 
is the money problem, in Gallup’s opin- 
ion. Insurance agents know more about 
the economic problems of the people 
than any other class of Americans do, 
and insurance is best answer to meet- 
ing financial problems. 

Dr. Gallup said there should be a 
counselor relationship between 
agent and the public. By 
used the term in its ac- 
definition. He said 


closer 
the insurance 
“counselor” he 
tual, not its abused, 
that the first time an insurance agent 
talks to people about their personal 
financial affairs they may be somewhat 
shocked, but the more they think of it 
the more logical and sensible such in- 
terrogation seems. The way for such 
delving into personal, intimate affairs 
of individuals has been paved by the 
growth of advice in psycho-analysis, to 
use one example. No one could be asked 
more personal questions than doctors 
ask of people who are psycho-analyzed. 
As the public is willing to confide its 
most intimate affairs of the heart and 
soul there is no reason why it should 
object to such inquiries about its in- 
come and future economic status. 

“It is a partnership,” Dr. Gallup said, 
“between the man wanting economic 


help and the agent who can furnish it. 
Information disclosed in that way is al- 
ways held confidential. 
“Your representatives can 
personal 
can,” 


give more 


service than the Government 


he said to LAA. 
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Farrar Newberry Made 
Woodmen of World Head 


CAREER OF NEW PRESIDENT 





Educated in Southern Colleges and 
Began in Arkansas Field; Was 
National Secretary 
Farrar Newberry has been elected 
president of the Woodmen of the World 
Life Insurance Society, succeeding Dr. 
Emmet Bradshaw who has been elected 

chairman of the board. 

An Arkansas President New- 
berry was educated at Arkadelphia 
Methodist College, now Henderson State 
Teachers College and Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. After some experience in teach- 
ing he studied law and was admitted to 
the bar, later serving a term in Ar- 
kansas Legislature. 

In 1915 he became a field man for 
Woodmen of the World and three years 
later was appointed Arkansas manager. 
In 1935 he succeeded John T. Yates as 
national secretary and moved to Omaha. 
He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Fraternal Con- 
gress, and is author of several books on 
fraternal insurance. Woodmen of the 
World has more than $367,000 insurance 
in force. 


man, 


PENN MUTUAL SAVINGS PLAN 





Company Now Introduces Model Coun- 
sellor Service for Employes of the 
Home Office 

Penn Mutual Life has introduced a 
model salary savings counsellor service 
for employes of the home office. These 
employes, it is explained, have long had 
the opportunity to buy the company’s 
salary savings insurance. In fact, it is 
pointed out, they have constituted the 
company’s salary savings account num- 
ber one, the franchise dating back to 
1925. 

The account is now operating through 
the new model service plan, made avail- 
able to all the employes through the 
cooperation of a selected group of home 
office agency representatives, specifically 
trained for this particular life insurance 
advisory service. 


NEW CONN. MUTUAL BOOKLET 








Tells Service Man How to Keep His 
Insurance in Shape; Government 
Benefits for Dependents 
“Service for Our Policyholders in the 
Service’ is the title of a new booklet 
issued by Connecticut Mutual Life for 
distribution among policyholders who 
have entered or expect to enter the 

service. 

Covered in this 24-page booklet are 
various matters concerning life insur- 
ance which a policyholder entering the 
service should consider, such as meth- 
ods for assisting him keep his insurance 
in force and brief descriptions of vari- 
ous plans made available by the Govern- 
ment to provide special benefits and al- 
lowances for his dependents. 





Cc. D. MONTGOMERY, 93, DIES 
Charles D. Montgomery, 93, active 
insurance agent at Atlanta, Ga., until a 
few days ago, died March 22. Mr. 
Montgomery organized his agency at 
the age of 65 having been in another line 
of business for forty-five years, and 
conducted it continuously from that 
time. He was known as “the grand old 
man of the Presbyterian Church.” 
VOGEL HAS FOUR PLAQUES 
William S. Vogel agency, Newark, Co- 
lumbian National Life, has received four 
plaques from the home office. One is 
for ranking first in the production of 
new business in 1942, another for pro- 
ducing more business in 1942 than in 
1941. The third is for ranking second in 


December in production of paid business 
and the fourth for ranking second in 
December in production of new business. 
Mr. Vogel led all agents of the company 
in personal production last year. 


Executive Assistant To 
Mutual’s Executive V. P. 


J. McCALL HUGHES 


J. McCall Hughes has been appointed 
administrative assistant to the executive 
vice president of Mutual Life, Alexander 
E. Patterson. 

After his graduation from Brown Uni- 
versity he became associated with the 
Bankers Trust Co. in this city until 1939 
and then went to St. Louis where he 
was an officer of the Mercantile Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Co. 


Brought up in Detroit and thrown on 
his own resources at an early age he 
worked his way through high school in 
that city and Brown University. In De- 
troit he would upon occasions leave high 
school to get a job in order to pay ex- 
penses and his work covered a wide 
range of activities, including working for 
industrial concerns. But he always re- 
turned to high school until he was finally 
graduated. 

Soon after reaching Brown, Mr. 
Hughes found himself at the end of his 
financial resources and was wondering 
how he could meet the situation when 
the president of the student council 
dropped in to pay a social call. When 
he heard of Hughes’ financial situation 
he said: 

“T have more jobs than I can handle. 
Take some of them off my hands.” 

That led to Hughes becoming athletic 
instructor at a prep school. Before his 
undergraduate days were concluded he 
found work outside of college hours in 
a number of avenues, two of which were 
as a salesman. He proved a good one 
and his financial worries vanished. 


FAREWELL DINNER TO REILEY 








Mutual Life Officials and New York City 
General Agents Pay Tribute to 
Retiring Executive 

Friends and associates in Mutual Life 
home office and agency managers in 
New York City gave a farewell dinner 
March 18 to Austin D. Reiley upon his 
retirement as assistant manager of se- 
lection and supervisor of risks after 
forty-seven years of outstanding serv- 
ice. Mr. Reiley founded and was first 
president of Home Office Life Under- 
writers’ Association. 

Julian S. Myrick, second vice presi- 
dent, Mutual Life, was  toastmaster. 
Among those paying tribute to Mr. 
Reiley were Leigh Cruess, vice presi- 
dent and manager of selection; Joseph 
B. Maclean, vice president and actuary; 
and LeRoy Bowers, speaking in behalf 
of New York City agency managers, all 
of whom were present. Alexander E. 
Patterson, executive vice president, pre- 
sented Mr. Reiley with a traveling bag 
as an expression of the sincere esteem 
in which he is held by all who know 
him. 





EXPECT BIG SARATOGA MEET 





Question of Agents’ Compensation on 
Agenda; Many Executives Will Attend 
N. Y. Managers Affair 

Edward R. Gettings, president New 
York State Association of Life Under- 
writers, expects a big crowd at the 
Gideon Putnam Hotel, Saratoga Springs, 
April 1-2 at New York State managers 
meeting. Executives from a number of 


companies will be present, and these 
other guests: Acting Superintendent 
Cullen, Deputies Jamison and Harris 


and Actuary Dubuar of the Insurance 
Department; Chairmen Russell Wright 
and William H. Hampton of the legis- 
lature of this state. Discussion leaders 
will be Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual, 
and Alfred J. Johannsen, Northwestern 
Mutual. 

Theme is “The Problems of a Chang- 
ing Business.” During the past several 
months the platform committee of the 
N. Y. City general agents’ and man- 
agers’ association has made exhaustive 
exploration of the question of agents’ 
compensation and will present its studies 
for discussion. Meeting will be con- 
ducted on a round-table basis. 


LIFE PRESIDENTS MEMORIAL 


Late Walter Le Mar Talbot Subject 
of Minute Adopted by Execu- 
tive Committee 

At its meeting on Friday, March 19, 
the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents unani- 
mously adopted the following minute: 

“The passing of Walter Le Mar Tal- 
bot brought to a close a career unusually 
abundant in its service to life insurance. 
He was connected with the Fidelity 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. for sixty-one 
years and served as its president from 
1914 until his death on February 20. Mr. 
Talbot entered the service of the com- 
pany in his boyhood and rose to its chief 
executive office through his diligence 
and initiative. His wide experience, 
gained in a_ succession of important 
agency and administrative positions, was 
a notable factor in the company’s growth 
and progress. 

_“Endowed with a keen mind, he con- 
tinued his education after his early 
entry into the business, world, develop- 
ing a lasting interest in cultural pur- 
suits. He was a member of the Franklin 
Institute and of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science. To a 
host of business and civic activities be- 
yond the scope of his company he gave 
generously of his time and talents. He 
was a director of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank and Trust Co. and of the 
John B. Stetson Co., served as vice pres- 
ident and as a director of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce and was 
for a time chairman of its finance com- 
mittee. 


“p 


3y this memorial this association 
seeks to record its great respect and 
high esteem for Walter Le Mar Talbot 
and to pay tribute to his outstanding 
career.. It extends to his family and to 
his company associates its sincere sym- 
pathy. _It is ordered, therefore, that this 
memorial be spread upon the minutes 
of the association and that copies there- 
of be sent to Mr. Talbot’s family and 
to the officers of the Fidelity Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.” 


NEW YORK CITY CLU SEMINAR 














President Valentine, Rochester; Profes- 
sor Bossard, Pennsylvania, to Speak 
on April 16 
Dr. Alan Valentine, president of the 
University of Rochester, and James H. 
S. Bossard, professor of sociology at 
University of Pennsylvania, have been 
announced as additional speakers for 
the annual seminar on social and eco- 
nomic trends to be held by New York 
Chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, 

on April 16 at the Waldorf-Astoria. 

Other speakers, already announced, are 
Harold G. Moulton, president of Brook- 
ings Institute, and Sumner H. Slich- 
ter, Lamont professor of economics at 
Harvard. 


Back Steacy E. Webster 


For National Trusi+e 





STEACY E. WEBSTER 


Steacy E. Webster, general agent, 
Provident Mutual, Pittsburgh, and large 
personal producer, has been endorsed 
for trustee of National Association of 
Life Underwriters by Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Harrisbutg and a number of 
other Pennsylvania associations. 

A native of Philadelphia, he attended 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn, 
and served in First World War over- 
seas as a first lieutenant. He has been 
with, Provident Mutual twenty-two 
years, becoming general agent in 1930. 
He has held many positions in life un- 
derwriters’ association circles, includ- 
ing that of national committeeman for 
his state, and president of Pittsburgh 
association. He was also president of 
Pennsylvania state association and is a 
former member of its legislative com- 
mittee. He is chairman of Pennsylvania 
War Savings bond committee; was sec- 
retary of Community Fund board ot 
directors, Pittsburgh, and Community 
Fund .campaign manager in 1941. He 
is associate administrator of War Sav- 
ing staff, U. S. Treasury. 


BOSTON LIFE SALES CONGRESS 








Prominent Speakers Scheduled for All- 
day New England Meeting, Presi- 
dent Cobb Announces 

Speakers inspirational as well as those 
skilled in presenting insurance vending 
techniques have been booked for the 


annual New England Sales Congress 
sponsored by Boston Life Underwriters 
to be held in Boston City Club, Thurs- 
day, April 22. In addition, Styles 
sridges, United States Senator irom 


New Hampshire and another public fig 
ure will address the congress. 


The program will be opened by Kev 
James Gordon Gilkey of Springtield, 
widely known lecturer. Leon Gilbert 
Simon, Equitable Society of New York, 


will discuss “The Mind of the Sale 
man.” Miss Ellen Putnam, CLU, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, will conduc: the 


women’s phase. James Rutherford, ex 
ecutive vice president, National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, will spe on 


the institutional side. Co-chairmei are 
Nelson D. Phelps, CLU, and E. W-sle! 
Enman, CLU, President Winsl » 
Cobb, CLU, of the Boston associition 


has announced. 


BANKERS LIFE COVERS KAI‘S= 





An employes’ group medical and /10s- 
pital plan has been placed by Bankers 
Life of Iowa with the permanent 0 | rat- 
ing personnel of Henry J. Kaiser (0. 
and certain affiliated companies. est 


Coast shipyards are not included. ! 
business -was placed through the >a! 
Francisco office of the Bankers |i! 
Group department. Several thor an 
Kaiser employes are covered. 
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Parker Once Ran Aero 
Distributing Company 


SOLD PLANES AND MOTOR CARS 





New Phoenix Mutual Manager at 19 
Rector Street, N. Y., Was Com- 
pany’s Brooklyn Manager 





Harold Matthews Parker, new man- 
aver of Phoenix Mutual at 19 Rector 
Street, succeeding L. H. Andrews, who 
has retired, had long experience in busi- 
ness before entering life insurance. 

\fr. Parker was born in Cortland, N. 
Y.. where his father was in the business 


HAROLD M. PARKER 


of canning and brokering canned foods. 
He went to Yale and was a freshman 
when he entered the United States 
Army Air Corps in the first World War. 
He trained a number of men, teaching 
them how to fly. 

After the war he joined his father, and 
started selling canned goods to whole- 
sale grocers in territory East of the 
Mississippi River. In 1926, with three 
other men, he formed the Massachusetts 
Airways Corporation which operated 
airplanes for passenger flights and a 
training school and at one time ran 
three airports, including the municipal 
airport at Westfield, Mass. In 1928 his 
corporation sold fifty-nine airplanes to 
distributors for the Ryan plane. The 
territory for Ryan was Eastern Canada 
and New England. Massachusetts Air- 
ways Corporation also distributed for 
\lexander Aircraft Corporation. The 
same year Parker and his associates be- 
came distributors in Westfield, Mass., 
for the Stutz motor car which was sell- 
ing from $3,300 to $7,500. 

\long came the depression, and the 
death of Congressman Henry L. Bowes, 
who had bought a half interest in Park- 
rs corporation. The Stutz agency was 
sold in 1930 as people could not afford 
to buy this high-priced pleasure car. 
Entered Insurance in Springfield, Mass. 


_ Mr. Parker went into life insurance in 
Springfield, Mass., in 1931 with Phoenix 
Mutual, managed by Winthrop O. Rob- 
bi 1s Who had bought a Stutz car from 
Parker. He was a Springfield agent 
inti] December, 1935, when he went to 
the home office school for supervisors. 
For six months he was a supervisor with 
ccneral agent Ed Burkley in St. Louis, 
‘en went for three months to Boston 
nder McKinley Warren. He then re- 
‘irned to Springfield for a while, was 
t insferred to the L. H. Andrews 
“gency in New York as supervisor on 
‘nuary 1, 1937, and in September, that 

ir, started from scratch an agency for 
Phoenix in Brooklyn. He did well 

Brooklyn, and when Mr. Andrews 
cured the company made Mr. Parker 
Janager to succeed him. While in 
“rookyln he served for a term as presi- 


(Continued on Page 8) 








Two Small Reasons 


for 
LIFE INSURANCE 


But they are mighty 
important to this father 
of a tiny son and 


daughter. 


Show a father how life insurance pro- 
tection will safeguard his boy or girl 
and you'll find a most attentive and 


responsive prospect. 








ted ruclential 


Insurance ¥ Company of America 
Home Office, NEWARK, N. J, 





























Beatrice Jones Going | 
With Guardian Life 


TO JOIN AGENCY DEPARTMENT 





Will Have Broad Range of Duties; 
Authority on Women Agents 
and Their Markets 





Beatrice Jones, former president of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
the City of New York, Inc., and for 
many years manager of women’s life 
insurance units in this city, has joined 
the agency department of the Guardian 
Life as an agency assistant. Her ex- 


, 





BEATRICE JONES 


perience in recruiting and training of 
women has long made her a student of 
all markets for life insurance, and her 
new duties, Vice President Frank F. 
Weidenborner, head of the company’s 
agency department, said this week, will 
not be confined to relationships with 
women agents or the women’s market, 
but will extend throughout the general 
operations of the agency department of 
the company. 

No insurance woman in the United 
States has a wider acquaintance in the 
insurance fraternity than has Miss 
Jones. She has addressed a large num- 
ber of life underwriters’ association 
meetings and sales congresses; has ap- 
peared before universities; has frequent- 
ly been chairman of meetings. As a 
former president of the life underwrit- 
ers’ association in the largest city in the 
United States, her appearance has al- 
ways been a magnet, with a large crowd 
being assured. She is not outranked by 
anyone as a chairman of a meeting in 
possession of wit, philosophy and an un- 
erring judgment of audiences. Some of 
her best talks have been made to men 
in giving them the woman’s viewpoint, 
both as insurance sellers and buyers. 
Frequently she has appeared on the 
platform at the League of Life Insur- 
ance Women’s gatherings. She has also 
written a number of articles on insur- 
ance, from both women’s and men’s 
viewpoint, in magazines of general cir- 
culation. 

Her father, Andrew Ilackson Jones, 
was a lawyer, and her mother was a 
woman civic leader of Oklahoma. Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones took part in the dra- 
matic race into the Cherokee strip when 
that territory was opened to settlers and 
became part of Oklahoma. They made 
the journey in a buckboard wagon, pass- 
engers being two of their daughters, 
one of whom is Garland Jones Kahle, 
now an Equitable agent in Chicago. 
Jones staked a 160-acre claim on prop- 
erty near Enid, Okla. 


Was a Standard Oil Personnel Director 


When Beatrice was 7 the family moved 
to Enid which had become a center of 
railroad transportation and agricultural 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Recognize Premiums 
Under N. Y. Tax Law 


STATE ANSWERS QUESTIONS 








Commissioner Tells What Is Deductible; 
Also Gives Facts About 
Medical Expenses 





Rollin Browne, president of the New 
York State Tax Commission, has issued 
a series of questions and answers for 
residents of the state guiding them in 
making up their tax returns. Discuss- 
ing life insurance and medical expenses 
the questionnaire and answers follow: 


LIFE INSURANCE 


The new amendment permits deduc- 
tions for premiums paid or incurred dur- 
ing the taxable year with respect to life 
insurance and endowment policies upon 
the life of the taxpayer in an amount 
not in excess of $150. 

Q—lIs the cost of a straight annuity 
contract deductible? A.—No. 

Q.—Is the cost of a life policy with 
an annuity a to the beneficiary de- 
—" Yes. 

Q—Is a ge allowed for pre- 
miums on insurance covering the life of 
dependents? A. —No, because the sta- 
tute permits a deduction for premiums 
paid for insurance only “upon the life of 
the taxpayer.’ 

Q.—Husband and wife file a joint re- 
turn. During the taxable year, the hus- 
band has spent $200 for life insurance 
and the wife $100. What deduction is 
allowed? A.—There may be deducted 
$150 for the husband and $100 for the 
wife (total $250). 

Q.—In Question 24, if the husband had 
paid $500 for premiums and the wife 
did not carry insurance on “a own life, 
what deduction is allowed? A —There 
may be deducted on the joint return 
only $150. 

er Question 24, if the husband had 
paid $300 for life insurance premiums 
and the wife had paid $200, what de- 
duction may be claimed? A.—Each may 
claim $150 (total $300). 

Non-residents 

Q.—A taxpayer, paying premiums on 
an insurance policy on his own life, was 
credited with a dividend of $15 in 1942, 
which was applied against a gross pre- 
mium of $100. Is he entitled to deduct 
the gross premium of $100? A.—No, 
only the net premium, or $85, is deduc- 
tible. 

Q.—What details should be disclosed 
on the return in support of a deduction 
for life insurance premiums? A.—The 
name and address of the insurance com- 
pany should be given, together with the 
amount of premium paid during the tax- 
able year. 

Q.—Are non-residents allowed a de- 
duction for premiums paid on life in- 
surance and endowment policies? A.— 
No, since such payments are not con- 
nected with income arising from sources 
within New York State. 

MEDICAL EXPENSES 


The new amendment permits a deduc- 
tion for expenses paid or incurred dur- 
ing the taxable year, not compensated 
for by insurance or otherwise, to the 
extent that such non-compensated ex- 
pense exceeds 5 per cent cf net income 
computed without the benefit of the de- 
duction. The maximum amount deduc- 
tible is $1,500 in the case of a j. int re- 
turn filed by husband and wife, $1,500 
in the case of a head of a family and 
$750 in all other cases. 

Q.—In the case of separate returns 
filed by husband and wife, what is the 
maximum deduction which may _ be 
claimed by each? A.—$750, but only to 
the extent that the payments were actu- 
ally made by such husband or wife. 
Stated differently, a medical expense in- 
curred by the husband may not be 





claimed in whole or in part in a sepa- 
rate return filed by the wife. 

Q.—To what extent may medical ex- 
penses incurred for individuals other 
than the taxpayer be deducted? A— 
Expenses for the medical care of a de- 
pendent of the taxpayer for whom a 


dependency credit is allowable may be 
included in the total medical expense. 
A Daughter’s Illness 

Q.—If a taxpayer incurs medical ex- 
penses for a serious illness of a daugh- 
ter who is over eighteen years of age 
and who during the period of illness 
has no income, may such expenses be 
reflected in the total expense for “medi- 
cal care?” A—It will be held that if 
the father during the period of the 
daughter’s illness actually furnished her 
chief support including the medical ex- 
penses, he will be entitled to a depend- 
ency credit for the period of illness on 
a proportionate basis of the annual $400 
credit. Therefore, inasmuch as she was 
a dependent for whom a credit may be 
claimed, the expenditure constitutes a 
medical expense. 

Q.—Assuming that the daughter re- 
ferred to in the preceding question was 
a taxpayer, by reason of personal serv- 
ice compensation received before and 
after the period of illness, is the father 
entitled to include the expenditure in 
the total medical expense? A—No. 

Q.—Assuming that the daughter re- 
ferred to was in receipt of some income 
during the year but not sufficient to 
take care of her medical expenses dur- 
ing the period of illness, will the father 
be allowed deduction for the expenses 
so paid by him? A.—Yes, but only in 
case she was a dependent. 

Q.—A taxpayer underwent an opera- 
tion in 1941 but the cost of it was not 
paid until 1942. Is this amount includ- 
able in “medical expense” in computing 
his 1942 income tax? A.—Yes, unless 
he maintained a regularly established 
accounting method on the accrual basis 
and accrued such amount as a 1941 ex- 
pense. 

Q.—May the cost of medicine pur- 
chased with or without a prescription 
be included in the total medical ex- 
pense? A.—Yes. 

Q.—May the cost of eyeglasses, hear- 
ing devices and artificial limbs be in- 
cluded in the total medical expense? 

—Yes. 

Q.—May the cost of dental work, in- 
cluding artificial teeth, be so included ? 

—Yes. 

Q.—Are amounts paid as premiums for 
accident and health insurance or for 
hospitalization recognized as a medical 
expense? A.—Yes, since the amendment 
specifically provides that the term “med- 
ical care” includes such payments. 

Cost of a Trip 

Q.—May the cost of a trip to Florida 
be considered as a medical expense on 
the claim that such trip is beneficial to 
the taxpayer’s health? A.—No. 

Q.—Is the expense of railroad fare to 
the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., con- 
sidered as a medical expesne? A.—Yes, 
assuming that the trip was necessary by 
reason of ill health. 

—May wages paid by an elderly 
woman to a so-called “nursing com- 
panion” be included as a medical ex- 
pense? A—No. 

Q.—May there be included in the 
total medical expense amounts paid for 
services rendered by licensed chiroprac- 
tors and osteopaths? A.—Yes 

Q.—Does the term “medical care” in- 
clude amounts paid for treatment of 
ailments through the care of Christian 
Science practitioners, Christian Science 
nurses, or for care at Christian Science 
sanatoriums? A.—Yes. 

Q.—What are some of the items which 
cannot be included in medical expenses ? 
A.—(a) Amounts expended for illegal 
operations or treatments, or illegally 
procured drugs. 

(b) Expenses for meals, lodging and 
travel not primarily for and essential 
to rendition of medical services. 

(c) The excess of the cost of a spe- 
cial diet over the amourt which would 
otherwise be expended for food. 

Medical Traveling Expenses 

Q.—What type of traveling expenses 
could be regarded primarily for and es- 
sential to rendition of medical se.vice? 
A.—Examples of such expenses are a: 
follows: (a) An object becomes lodged 
in a child’s lung. The child’s father 
travels with him by air to a medical 
center for location and removal of the 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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NEW ADVERTISING PLAN 
The PuUrpode of this new advertising plan is to 


tie together three phases of advertising which 
can help the agent toward increased produc- 
tion. 


The plan enables Connecticut Mutual agents 
simply, inexpensively and with lack of burden- 
some detail to put into action the ANSWERS 
to such questions as: 

1, How can I pump new blood into my file? 

2. How can I save time and travel? 

3. How can I keep my prospects from ccol- 
ing off? 

4. What is the best way to use advertising 
literature to my very real advantage? 


5. How can I use advertising and the tele- 
Phone to line up appointments? 


‘Designed to i.elp the Salesman Sell” 


The Conrectioul 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANV  Hartfod. 
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1913 Significant In 
Metropolitan History 


IS 75TH BIRTHDAY 


MARCH 24 
Sixi:eth Year of Service for Chairman 
Ecker, Twenty-fifth for Presi- 
dent Lincoln 
7 e year 1943 has fourfold significance 
in |e history of Metropolitan Life. In- 
cor; orated on March 24, 1868, the sev- 


ent. fifth anniversary of the company 
is of interest to its 30,000,000 policy- 
holdors in the United States and Can- 
ada, who are insured with the company 
for °27,000,000,000. 

ebration of the sixtieth year of 


service in the company by Frederick H. 
Ecker, chairman of the board, and the 
twenty-fifth year of service by Leroy A. 
Lincoln, president, also occur this year. 
The fourth anniversary is that of loéa- 
tion fifty years ago of the Metropolitan 
home office at 1 Madison Avenue, which 
ias become: one of New York City’s 
famous addresses. 

Because of the war, the Metropolitan 
has drastically cut activities not direct- 
ly geared to the war effort with a re- 
sult that the celebration contemplated 
for the company’s seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary was boiled down toa half hour 
broadcast over ‘a coast-to-coast hook-up 
to permit the chairman of the board 
and the president to send special mes- 
sages to Metropolitan policyholders in 
the United States and Canada. The 
broadcast went out over the Blue Net- 
work at 9:30 Eastern War Time on 
Wednesday, March 24, and was trans- 
mitted by 15 stations in Canada and 139 
in the United States. 

Musical Program 


In addition to the messages by Mr. 


Ecker and Mr. Lincoln, the program 
had a musical setting with Richard 
Crooks singing “The Dream” from 
Massenet’s Manon and “Chevauchee 
Cosaque” by Fourdrain. Helen Traubel 
was also heard with “Voi lo Sapete” 
from Cavalleria Rusticana by Mascagni 
and “The Merry Widow Waltz” by 
Lehar. Don Voorhees and his 42-niece 


orchestra and the 16 voices of the Mur- 


ray Chorus were featured also, onening 
the program with a medley of Victor 
Herbert melodies. Edwin C. Hill, who 


acted as master of ceremonies, was 
associated with the Metropolitan in 1938 
when he was narrator for a series of 
informative radio programs sponsored 
by the company. 

Metropolitan policyholders throughout 
Canada and the United States had been 
notified of the broadcast, and a large 
percentage of the 30,000,000 probably 
tuned in to hear the messages of the 
chairman of the board and president of 
their company, and to enjoy the musical 
background, 

‘The 60th annivers ary of the chairman 
(9) f the board is signific ant in connection 
with the company’s 75th anniversary, for 
Mr. Ecker has been a guiding spirit in 
the destinies of the Metropolitan for 
most of the years he has served it. Fm- 
ployed by the Metropolitan as an office 
hoy while still a lad in his middle teens, 
lis unusual ability and talent won him 
quick recognition. 

Ecker’s Career 

handling of real estate, 

er mortgage foreclosure during the 
ression of the ’90’s, saved the com- 
vy from heavy loss. His resulting 
notion, which made him responsible 
Metropolitan investments, gave him 
opportunity to make a name _ for 
iself in the financial world. His sound 
zment along investment lines put the 

‘pany in such fine financial position 

in the recent depression its pay- 
ts to policyholders and their bene- 
irles in each of eleven successive 
rs exceeded a half billion doliars— 

000,000 being paid in 1942, 

laving risen from office boy to presi- 

it of the company, in 1936 Mr. Ecker 

s made chairman of the board and 
held that position since 1937 with- 


acquired 


out salary. In that time he has made a 
still greater name for himself, realiz- 
ing his long held dream to provide bet- 
ter housing for the people at a level 
within the reach of the family of mod- 
erate len In Parkchester, the larg- 
est community housing development in 
the world, where more than 40,000 per- 
sons reside in garden apartments at a 
rental far below the average cost of 
comparable accommodations, he not only 
made this dream a reality but also made 
a profitable investment for the com- 
pany. Under his guidance the company 
is now actively engaged on other hous- 
ing projects in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, and one in Alexandria, Va., 
the latter undertaken at the request of 
the government to relieve the housing 
shortage in the District of Columbia. 

In line with its policy of “continuity 
of service” among company officers, Mr. 
Lincoln, who had specialized in insur- 
ance law, came to the Metropolitan in 
1918, and after various promotional steps 
reached the presidency of the company 
in 1936. In addition to his duties as 
president he has spent much of his time 
during the past seven years in personal- 
izing the Metropolitan to its nearly 50,- 
000 employes in the United States and 
Canada. 

Metropolitan’s Evolution 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 


small rooms at 243 Broadway, New York 
City, and a staff of six persons including 
its president, Dr. James R. Dow. But 
within two years, it had outgrown its 
first quarters and moved to 319 Broad- 
way, and six years later—eight after its 
foundation the Metropolitan bought 
property on the corner of Park Place 
and Church Street for new and enlarged 
quarters which, it was optimistically be- 


lieved, would prove large enough for 
any further expansion. 
However, 17 years later, after one 


quarter century of existence, continued 
growth made necessary a new move and 
the Metropolitan went “way uptown” 
for those days to No. 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, an address that was destined to 
become known the world over. That 
was in 1893. And at that time, 3,000,- 
000 policies were in force for a total of 
$353,000,000, with assets in excess of 
$19,000,000. 

From the very beginning, the company 
seems to have had within itself perpet- 
uating wellsprings of new energy. As a 
consequence, in 1918 on its 50th anni- 
versary, the Metropolitan had achieved 
a leading position in life insurance, both 
here and abroad, with 20,000,000 policies 
in force for a total of $4,500,000,000, and 
with assets exceeding $750,000,000. Yet 
those assets seem small when compared 
to the $6,000,000,000 which today guar- 























pany had very humble beginnings: two antees the protection of 30,000,000 pol- 
DECEMBER 31,1942 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
BONDS | inh $30,175,854.00 POLICYOWNERS' 
$12,°67,933.24 in U. S. Gov RESERVES $60,045,177.00 
ernment Bonds; $200,920.88 in P . : 
Canadian Government and Re- resent value of outstanding 
public of Pani ama Bonds; $2,- policies and annuity contracts, 
990,146.60 in State, County, including disability and double 
Province and Municip: il Bonds; indemnity benefits. 
$10,744,743.76 in Public Util- 
ity and Industrial Bonds; $2,- . na ater ei ree oe ’ 
651:756.41 in Railroad Bonds: POLICYOWNERS’ FUNDS 9,208,160.00 
$342,199.00 in Stocks. Interest Present value of proceeds of 
accrued $238,154. “4h Valued as policies, dividends, etc., left on 
provided by the National Con- deposit with the Company. 
vention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. : - 
MORTGAGE LOANS 20,081,785.10 CLAIMS 483,234.24 


Including $11,575,516.63 First 
Mortgages on Real Estate and 
$8,422,145.76 F.H.A. Insured 
Mortgages. Interest Due and 
Accrued $84,122.71. 

LOANS on POLICIES 
Including Interest Due and Ac- 
crued $32,357.29. 

REAL ESTATE 
Including Home Office Build- 
ing $637,850.48. Property sold 
under Land Contract $1,200,- 
266.71 and all other properties 
$7,730,07 7.02. Re nts Due and 
Accrued $ 737.7 


7,611,986.94 


9,571,931.98 


$3,737.77. 
PREMIUMS —Net 


Deferred and in Course of Col- 


1,424,438.97 


lection, 
CASH ohana 3,589,563.33 
In Office and on Deposit in 
Banks. 
$72.455,560.32 
Less Crepir BaLances In Mis- 
CELLANEOUS ASSETS 11,548.70 
Apmittep AssETs nd $72,444,011.62 


Awaiting proof and not yet due. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LIABILITIES 387 
Including T 
terest and 
vance, etc. 


»286.95 


Expenses, In- 
paid in ad- 


raxes, 


Rents 


DIVIDENDS ; 
Apportioned for the year 1943, 
deferred dividends payable 

December 31, 1943, and 

.84 dividends accrued. 








Ss 
to 
to 
“I 


SPECIAL RESERVES 687,823.43 
For Real Estate 
Account. 


and Mortgage 


UNASSIGNED SURPLUS 


AND SURPLUS 


1,035.092.16 
LIABILITIES 


Funps $72,444,011.62 


Bs L shire LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Harrison L. Amber, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


INCORPORATED 1851 














WILLIAM WALLACE DEAD 
Former General Manager Crown Life 
and Field Service Supervisor Confed- 

eration Life; Once Was an Editor 

William Wallace, former president of 
the Life Advertisers’ 
Canada and 
committee of 
tional 
known 





\ssociation of 
chairman of the working 
Life Insurance Institu- 
Advertising, and also former well 
newspaper executive, died in 


Toronto at the age of 75 on March 17, 
while attending a legislative meeting. 
The early part of his career was spent 


in the newspaper "hea oon his last posi- 
tion in that field being a municipal edi- 


tor of the Toronto Daily Star. 

In 1902 he became superintendent of 
agencies, Crown Life of Toronto, and 
general manager in 1907. In 1916 he 


was made superintendent of agencies of 
the Confederation Life, and was super- 
visor of the company’s field service from 
1926 until his retirement in 1936, 


icyholders who hold $27,000,000,000 in 
Metropolitan insurance contracts. 
War Effort Dominates 

Thus was born a typically American 
institution, and thus it has prospered in 
typically American fashion. The Met- 
ropolitan’s 75 years of development have 
paralleled the evolution of the two 
countries so many of whose people the 
company serves, whose economic life it 
helps stabilize, and whose social, medi- 
cal, and general welfare it has helped 
to advance. Men of the Metropolitan 
have moulded it to the needs and dreams 
of other men. So it is natural that the 
coincident of Mr. Ecker’s 60th year and 
Mr. Lincoln’s 25th should bulk large in 
the observance of the 75th//anniversary 
of the company itself. V4 


- ‘i - 
In ordinary times a 
been given +4ing_ celebra- 


would have 

tion. However, after the” Pearl Harbor 
incident the Metropolitan called off all 
large gatherings in the interest of its 


effort. Helping the United States 
and its Allies in this effort, the Metro- 
politan last year invested more than its 
increase in assets in American and Can- 


War 


adian Government securities. It has 
urged its entire personnel not only to 
buy War Bonds to the extent of their 


resources, but has also encouraged them 
to aid in the sale of War Bonds and 
War Savings Stamps and to take an 
active part in civilian activities related 
to winning the war. 


TO MEET OCTOBER 15 AND 16 
President Alport Announces Annual 
Meeting Dates for Institute of Home 

Office Underwriters 
executive committee of the Insti- 
tute of Home Office Underwriters met 
at the Palmer House, Chicago, March 
13. Following this meeting D. B. Alport, 
assistant secretary of the Business 
Men’s Assurance Co. and president of 
the institute, announced that the annual 
meeting will be held in Chicago at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, October 15 and 
16. The two-day meeting will be de- 
voted to the discussion of underwriting 
problems created by the war. 

The following companies have been 
admitted to membership in the institute 
since the last meeting, bringing the to- 


The 


tal membership to 102 companies: Gen- 
eral American Life Insurance Co., St. 
Louis; Great States Life Insurance Co., 
Bloomington, Ill.; Lincoln Income Life 


Co., Louisville, Ky.; Modern 


Insurance 


Woodmen of America, Rock Island; 
Republic Life Insurance Co., Oklahoma 
City. 

At the Chicago meeting the executive 


committee also approved the investment 
of the institute’s excess funds in war 
bonds during the April drive. 


GIL AUSTIN AGENCY SPEAKER 

\t the regular meeting of the Gilbert 
\. Austin agency, Aetna Life, 16 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, last week, Charles 
McAllister, assistant general agent of 
the Phoenix Mutual in New York, spoke 
on “How to Close Business Under To- 
day’s Conditians.” 
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HEARD on the 














formerly 
vice president of the 
who enlisted in 
1942, and 


Helen Cooper, secretary to 
F. Phelps Todd, 
Provident Mutual Life, 
the WAACS on August 26, 
immediately went to Des Moines for 
training, is now a second lieutenant. She 
is in the recruiting headquarters of 
WAACS at Washington, D. C., acting 
as commanding officer of Washington’s 
WAAC. recruiting center. Altogether 
there are twelve WAACS in the Wash- 
ington center, who are assisted by eight 
civilian interviewers. The only WAAC 
recruiting office not run by the United 
States Army, it was opened on Septem- 
ber 3. 

Procedure is simple. After the appli- 
cant fills out initial forms she is sub- 
jected to an intelligence test, an inter- 
view with one of the civilians, has a 
physical examination later in the day; 
then finger printing. If the applicant 
meets all the tests she takes the oath, 
and then awaits orders to active duty, 
and when they arrive she is sent for a 
month’s basic training at Fort Des 
Moines, Fort Oglethorpe or Daytona 
Beach. 

Second Lieutenant Cooper was one of 
the best known and ablest secretaries in 
the life insurance home offices; fre- 
quently attended Provident Mutual con- 
ventions; is known to field representa- 
tives of that company all through the 
country. 





Philip O. Works, Jr., 
Works, general agent, Penn Mutual 
Life, Rochester, N. Y., is a lieutenant 
and a fighter pilot flying a P-38 twin- 
engine fighter plane, popularly known 

1 “Lightning.” He went to England 
last July, and, after considerable train- 
ing, had some experience over the Eng- 
lish Channel and France. At the be- 
ginning of the African campaign he was 
supply officer of his squadron and landed 
on the North African shore with the 
rest of the large convoy. Immediately, 
he went to an advance air base and 
spent three months fighting the Ger- 
mans and the mud in Southern Tunisia. 
His squadron did some flying over all 
of the towns in that territory and at- 


son of Philip O. 


Goes With Gentine 
(Continued from Page 5) 


products. Upon leaving high school she 
hecame a kindergarten teacher in Hay- 
ward, Okla., then taught in Garber, 
Okla., and next in Enid public schools, 
giving lessons in music, literature and 
other subjects. She studied shorthand 
and tvpewriting in Enid Business Col- 
lege and then got her first business job 
with the Frederickson-Kroh Music Co., 
in Oklahoma City, a piano store, as sec- 
retary to the general manager. The 
store had a stock of organs on its hands 
and Miss Jones wrote to teachers all 
over the city and interested them in 
buying the organs. While with the 
music house she met many international 
musical celebrities. 

She came to New York and went to 
work for the Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey as stenographic supervisor in charge 
of the loan service department. At the 
end of twelve months she became a 
personnel officer, but deciding that in- 
surance offered more opportunities she 
became an agent of the Equitable, the 
late Leslie York being general agent. 
He was succeeded by Franklin H. Dev- 
itt. Miss Jones handled the women’s 
unit of the agency and brought a num- 
ber of women into life insurance. Sev- 
eral years ago she went with the A. V. 
Ott agency, Equitable, New York, as 
womens unit manager. 

She is a CLU; was first woman to 
serve on the board of the Life Under- 
writers Association of the City of New 


Harris & Ewing. 
HELEN COOPER 


tacked Marshall Rommel forces as lat- 
ter were retreating to Tripoli. 

In a letter he wrote his father about 
that time he mentioned that he had had 
a wonderful Christmas day which he 
spent a mile from a beautiful Mediter- 
ranean town. “Only trouble,” he wrote, 
“was that the mile was straight up, and 
we didn’t hang around any too long.” 

The two squadrons which were at- 
tached to that advance base were re- 
lieved from active duty about the mid- 
dle of February and have reported to 
their base in San Francisco for further 
orders. 

Don Jamieson of the agency division 
of the Sun Life of Canada, one of most 
widely known in United States as well 
as in Canadian insurance circles, is now 
a full lieutenant in the Navy. He is 
now training in Toronto. 


Uncle Francis. 


H. M. 


(Continued from Page 5) 





Parker’s Career 


dent of Brooklyn Life Managers Asso- 
ciation. 

Under Mr. Andrews’ management the 
Phoenix Mutual agency in Rector Street 
increased its insurance from $10,900,000 
in 1917 to its present total of more than 
$44,000,000. 


ARGYLE BROWN DEAD 


Argyle Brown, 65, manager in South 
3end, Ind., Mutual Life, died March 
18. He joined the Louisville agency 
of Mutual as a field underwriter in 1921, 
and in 1923 was appointed a district 
manager. On March 1, 1928, he was 
made manager at Terre Haute, Ind., and 
when that agency was moved to South 
Bend two months later, Mr. Brown 
continued as manager in the new agency 
city. 





TELLS OF BANK’S PENSION PLAN 


Harold Moore, vice president of Chi- 
cago Title and Trust Co., was a recent 
speaker before the Illinois Savings and 
Loan League, Chicago, at which he de- 
scribed the bank’s pension plan. 


York; first woman to be elected vice 
president of the organization, and first 
weman to be elected its president. She 


has been an active figure in life insur- 
ance association and CLU clinics here. 


































/ Check the POINTS OF EXTRA PROTECTION 


Continental American 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


* i 
| 
A. A, Rydgren, President | 


Max S. Bell, Agency Vice President gs” 
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Life Advertisers Gird 
For Speechless Parley 


READY CHICAGO ROUND TABLE 





Shirtsleeve Session Will Discuss “Sell- 
ing Wartime Prospect” on 
April 26 and 27 





Everybody will contribute an idea but 
nobody will make a speech at the North 
Central Round Table of Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association in the Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 26 
and 27. “Helping the Agent Sell and 
Keep Sold the Wartime Prospect,” is the 
theme on which this “shirtsleeves” talk 
will focus. 

Francis J. O’Brien, Franklin Life of 
Springfield, is chairman of the commit- 
tee in charge. He is assisted by J. H. 
Fisher, Country Life, Chicago; Martin 
J. Mullen, General American, St. Louis; 
A. W. Tompkins, State Farm Life, 
Bloomington, Ill, and Alan M. Ken- 
nedy, Northwestern National, Minne- 
apolis. 

Display of prize-winning advertising 
and sales promotion material submitted 
in the 1942 exhibits-by-mail contest for 
LAA member companies throughout the 
United States and Canada will be an 
important extra feature of the confer- 
ence. 

“The need for conserving time, and 
the urgency of getting about our task 
of helping our companies improve their 
wartime job, especially in easing the in- 
flation threat, suggested to our commit- 
tee that it would be a welcome and 
worthwhile departure to dispense with 
formal speeches and concentrate on 
brief, practical ‘case history’ reports by 
members on how they are attacking 
specific phases of their jobs,” Mr. 
O’Brien said in announcing the program 
to members. 

The “no speeches” rule will be re- 
laxed just once, at the concluding lunch- 
eon when Homer J. Buckley, president 
of Buckley, Dement & Co., Chicago, and 
well-known direct mail authority, will 
address the group. 





Assignments of Life, A. & H., 
Must Be Written Hereafter 


Hereafter in New York State all con- 
tracts to assign a life or health or acci- 
dent policy must be in writing and 
signed, Clancy D. Connell, member of 
the general committee, New York State 
Life Underwriters, points out. More- 
over, all assignments of such policies 
and all promises to make somebody a 
beneficiary of such a policy shall be in 
writing 4nd signed. In the past, assign- 
ment by word of mouth accompanied by 
policy delivery was sufficient. 

This new requirement follows signa- 
ture on March 11, 1943 by Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of a bill introduced 
for the purpose by the New York State 
association and represents another step 
forward, Mr. Connell explains, in the 
protection of policyholders. It was con- 
ceived by Albert Hirst, counsel for the 
association, who was responsible for 
drafting the new statute titled “Chapter 
104” of the laws of 1943. It is an 
amendment of “31” of the Personal 
Property Law. 


Julian S. Myrick Observes 
Forty-fifth Anniversary 


Julian S. Myrick, now 2nd vice presi- 
dent of Mutual Life of New York, and 
for many years a leading figure in life 
insurance, celebrated on March 15 the 
forty-fifth anniversary of his association 
with that company. 

Before 9 a. m. that morning, Mr. 
Myrick, accompanied by Alexander E, 
Patterson, executive vice president, went 
to the Liberty Street entrance of the 
Mutual Life buildings and walked up 
the stairs to the same office Mr. Myrick 
entered on March 15, 1898, the day he 
started work as an application clerk for 
the former Raymond Agency of. the 
company. Later Mr. Myrick was guest 
of honor at a luncheon given by the 
Mutual Life officers. 

The Raymond Agency was headed by 
Colonel Charles H. Raymond, who was 
famous as a zouave in the Civil ‘War. 
After a highly successful record, it was 
discontinued in 1906 when Mutual Life 
started the managing agency system. At 
the time the company organized its met- 
ropolitan clearing house and Mr. Myrick 
was transferred to that organization. 
There he handled policyholder corre- 
spondence and interviews. His training 
along those lines, he said last week, gave 
him the policyholder’s viewpoint and was 
an invaluable asset in his later work. 


A Successful Partnership 


In 1907, in partnership with Charles 
Ives, who had been connected with the 
Raymond Agency since 1899, Mr. My- 
rick founded a general agency for Wash- 
ington Life, a company which was later 
bought out by the Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust Co. In 1909 the Ives & Myrick 
partnership opened a new managing 
agency for Mutual Life of New York. 
The agency grew rapidly and for many 
years not only was the largest Mutual 
Life agency, but the largest agency of- 
fice in the entire life insurance business. 

Between 1909, year of its founding, 
and the close of 1941, shortly after Mr 
Myrick joined the home office, the Ives 
& Myrick Agency placed more than 
$712,000,000 of life insurance. In 192%, 
its peak year, the office did $47,000,000 
of new business. Charles Ives retired 
from the agency on January 1, 1930, 
and Julian Myrick continued to operate 
the office as manager until December |, 
1941, when he became second vice prest- 
dent of Mutual Life. 





Guertin Bills’ Progress 


Supplementing mention in The | ast- 
ern Underwriter last week of prozress 
of the Guertin bills to establish 1 :in- 
mum non-forfeiture benefits, the siiua- 
tion now is: It is law in Indiana. Che 
bills have passed both houses in Mine, 
Michigan, New Hampshire, New Josey 
and New York; passed one hous: I 
Delaware, Maryland and Minne: ta; 
pending after introduction in Califo na, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, Nebraska, «cw 
Mexico and Wisconsin; favorably rt 
ported in Nebraska and Wisconsin. 





MANAGER AT WASHINGTO! 

Zankers Life of Iowa has appo 
Clarence H. Carr agency manage’ @! 
Washington, D. C. He formerly wa : 
sistant manager for Prudential at P 
delphia. 
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KQUITABLE 


Lie Ausarance Speiety of the United Shates 
REPORTS TO THE PUBLIC 


PROTECTING THE FAMILY 


$590,000 A DAY is the rate at 
which benefits were paid in 1942 by 
The Equitable. Behind this impressive 
figure are thousands of human stories 
of life insurance in action. 


A total of $215,354,000 of Equitable 
benefits went to families throughout 
the nation last year. Of this, $76,526,000 
was paid to widows, children and other 
beneficiaries—holding families to- 
gether, providing funds for education, 
clearing homes of mortgage debt, and 
accomplishing many other cherished 
purposes. In addition, $31,762,000 in 
annuity payments brought comfort and 
peace of mind toolder persons. Equitable 
policyholders also received $107,066,000 
in matured endowments, dividends and 
other payments. 


The flow of these Equitable dollars 






















* * * 


is doubly important in wartime because 
it helps strengthen the home front, 
benefiting not only individual families 
but the communities in which they live. 


The Equitable has paid more than 
five billion dollars in benefits since it 
was founded 83 years ago. 


SERVING THE NATION 


In direct aid of the war effort, The 
Equitable purchased $489,999,000 of 
U. S. Government securities last year. 


Other funds are invested in essential 
industries helping win the battle of 
production, in public utilities, produc- 
ing power for victory, and in railroads, 
performing vital transportation serv- 
ice. These assets, while providing family 
security, are at the same time contrib- 
uting to the economic stability of the 
nation. 


Because family security helps na- 
tional morale, it is particularly signifi- 
cant that the life insurance protection 
provided by The Equitable increased 
$359,025,000 in 1942 to $7,966,328,000. 

The premiums paid on life insurance 
policies represent funds flowing into a 
useful, permanent channel of thrift and 
help the Government’s efforts to check 
rising living costs. 

It is in the national interest to own 
life insurance and to buy additional 
life insurance if the present protection 
of your family is inadequate. 


Looking ahead, the one great hope 
of all Americans is for a speedy con- 
clusion of the war, with victory for a 
way of living that upholds the dignity 
and freedom of man. The Equitable is 
resolved to meet its every responsibility 
to the nation to help bring this about. 


Ch Tine 


PRESIDENT 











THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
A Mutual Company Incorporated under the Laws of New York State 


DECEMBER 31, 1942 





ASSETS 

ECC CPOE COTE CBOE IE COREL T ESET EAP PEA Ember re same Cf 
*Bonds (incl. $632,793,697 U. S. Gov’t Bonds).............20+++ 2,104,542,755 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks............cccccccccccccccccccce 12,976,544 
Co END Eo ecenat ede eciadads édiad dds cbcacdanindaenimedee 605,815 
EPO CLE EL ECC CTT CEE CE OC CCCP ECCT ECT OCTET CTE EC 393,320,611 
AMINE Sac ot c canta tct oedkmaneand es acaudaaadadsdusacdeaeueee 101,837,766 
a pd) 21 MEME TCE CET CET CCEECEPER TCE ORECT COTTE 173,799,872 
Interest and Rentals Due and Accrued............02.2ce eee eeeeees 29,483,290 
Premiums Receivable and Other Assets. ............00eeeeeeeeeees 27,383,484 

OG RAE OER rc F ew ana dnuiteksced wendddsdacewanwannae $2,932,856,359 
*Including $5,795,912 on deposit with public authorities. 

RESERVES, OTHER LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 

Reserves for Policy and Contract Liabilities. .............000000+++82.7 I 5,835,687 
Policyholders’ Prepaid Premsimines « .o..cccsccccscccccsccccececces 25,7 26,490 
ROG SE CRN sd ccic dcacceneadececssesseawacaddoucaenceaus 7,582,000 
Pe ES EEC CTCE EE CTT OTE CTEPOL TEC TEPC TEC CT OT 9,682,403 


1943 Dividend Apportionment. ........2ccccccccccccccccccsccceces 36,802,940 
Total Reserves and Other Liabilities. ................0000000++++92,795,629,520 
Unassigned Funds (Surplus). ........cccccccccccccccccccccscecees 128,904,839 
Other Contingency Wesenves...... cc ccccccccccccncccseccscsecsecs 8,322,000 
Total Reserves, Other Liabilities and Surplus.................---$2,932,856,359 














A BOOKLET FOR YOU AND YOUR FAMILY! 


“YOUR POLICY,” The Equitable’s Annual Report to its Policy- 
holders, is a booklet filled with human interest stories and illustrations. 
It also contains practical information for all owners of life insurance. 





Your copy can be obtained from any Equitable agent, or by writing 
to the Home Office of The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 


United States, 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Says Agent Determines 
Life’s War Importance 


URGES POSITIVE ATTITUDE 


Jenkins, a National, Out- 
lines Results of Victory-winning 
Perspective 
The life insurance agent himself, not 
Washington, will answer the question, 
“Is life insurance work essential?” W. 
R. Jenkins, sales director, Northwestern 
National Life, told the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Chicago recently. And 
the nature of the answer, he added, will 
depend on whether the individual agent 
has acquired a sense of his own per- 
sonal importance in our national task 

of winning victory. 

“By spending every waking hour try- 
ing to instrument the war effort,” Mr. 
Jenkins explained, “and not in trying 
to insulate themselves from the war, life 
insurance men and women will bring 
to their work a new vigor, purpose, and 
effectiveness and will place a new stamp 
on their profession which it has not 
previously had. 

“The nation’s current critical needs 
cannot tolerate negative attitudes to- 
ward one’s job in any walk of life,” he 
continued. “The fact that life insurance 
agents are self-managers, that they do 
not punch a time clock, and they must 
go out and create their own work as 
against having it fed to them on a pro- 
duction line makes the demands of war 
exacting on them than on any 
Absenteeism by life in- 
surance men, who finance our armed 
forces, is no more excusable than ab- 
senteeism by workers who equip our 
armed forces.” 


no less 
other group. 


Three Results 


Winning a personal victory over nega- 
tive attitudes and developing a sense of 
personal importance in the war effort 
will, Mr. Jenkins pointed out, be help- 
ful in three ways. 

“Tt will overcome the 
men of living behind a Maginot line of 
excuses and alibis for failure to get con- 
sistent results. The agent who refuses 
to keep records ‘because most salesmen 
are notoriously poor record-keepers,’ and 
the man who ‘doesn’t believe in canned 
sales talks’ have simply built a wall of 
such excuses. 

“Tt will give him a urgency 
about his job which always marks suc- 
cessful men. Because buying life in- 
surance isn’t an urgent matter in the 
public’s mind, the salesman must make 
it so. The agent who can sit down 
with his prospect and make him see and 
feel the urgency of the prospect’s fam- 
ily situation does not need to develop 
elaborate closing techniques; his is a 
job of helping his prospects find proper 
solutions to their urgent problems and 
not one of trying to sell policies as a 
solution to his own financial problem. 

“Tt will give him a zest, enthusiasm, 
and happiness on the job which comes 
from having an important, worth while, 
and profitable job to do. One easy rule 
to avoid production slump which keeps 
an agent on a treadmill is: ‘concentrate 
solely on prospecting until you have 
ten. fifteen or twenty live, closeable 
prospects—then every time you close, 
kill or postpone one thirty days or 
longer, make it your next job to replace 
it with another prospect.” 


habit of many 


sense of 


MUTUAL LIFE VETERAN 

William H. Webb, agency cashier in 
Newark branch office of Mutual Life of 
New York, started on his fortieth year 
of service with the company March 1. 
He began as office boy in home office 
and later was transferred to the pur- 
chasing department. Nine years later 
he was transferred to agency work as 
senior clerk at Charlotte, N. C. In 1924 
he was made agency cashier and moved 
to Newark. Mr. Webb is vice president 
of Life Agency Cashiers’ Association of 
Newark. For years he was a member 
of the 22d Regiment, N. Y. N. G., win- 
ning many marksmanship medals. 


Social Security cace 
(Continued from Page 1) 


of governmental and voluntary agencies, 
national, state and local. In the field 
of social security, as elsewhere in our 
economy, the war has made clear the 
need for unity in the approaches to na- 
tion-wide problems and the need for 
speed in every measure to strengthen 
the American people for all-out effort. 
At the same time there is urgent need 
to begin preparations for the sweeping 
readjustments which will be inevitable 
at the end of the war and for the con- 
tinuing advance toward economic secur- 
ity which is among the war objectives 
of the United States and her Allies.” 
In discussing old-age and survivors 
insurance the report particularly stressed 
the need for disability and hospital ben- 
efits. On this subject the report says: 


Disability Insurance and Hospital 
Benefits 

“In its effect on family income, tem- 
porary disability is much like temporary 
unemployment. Nevertheless, an insured 
worker who can claim benefits for un- 
employment when he is able to work and 
available for work has no right to ben- 
efits when he is unemployed because of 
illness, even though he ordinarily must 
incur sickness costs in addition to his 
loss of wages. On an average day of 
the year, probably some three to four 
million persons are incapacitated for 
their ordinary pursuits by reason of 
disabilities of less than six months’ du- 
ration from which they will recover 
sooner or later. Provision of cash bene- 
fits for temporary disability would strike 
at a serious cause of poverty and de- 
pendency and, in the opinion of the 
coned is a needed adjunct to the Social 
Security program. 

“The serious aspect of medical 
lies not in the average among the 
ulation as a whole but in the unpre- 
dictable and heavy burdens of families 
in which there is major illness or pro- 
longed illness during a year. Provision 
of benefits to offset the burden of hos- 
pital bills on insured workers and their 
families would be of substantial help 
in lightening the problem of high-cost 
illness. The board is of the opinion 
that the risk of hos] ital costs is one to 
which the approach of social insurance 
is particularly appropriate.” 


costs 


pop- 


Old Age and Survivors Insurance 

Commenting on the operations of the 
old-age and survivors insurance provi- 
sions the report states: 

“Operation of Federal 
survivors insurance, in 
of unemployment 
shown that the 


old-age and 
contrast to that 
compensation, has 
basis of the program is 
sound. The board believes that exten- 
sion of coverage under this system to 
agricultural labor, domestic service, pub- 
lic employment, service for nonprofit 
institutions and self-employment is now 
of paramount importance to the objec- 
tives of social security in war and in 
peace. 

“Apart from the limitation of cover- 
age there remains a serious lack in that 
there is no provision for retirement ben- 
efits to workers who become chronically 
disabled. In that lack the present pro- 
gram is almost alone among the retire- 
ment provisions of all major countries 
and substantially all important public 
retirement systems in the United States. 

“The war emergency has shown that 





many aged workers are able and anxious 
to continue in jobs when an opportunity 
offers ; in many instances, advanced age 
of itself is a less devastating risk to 
individual independence and family sup- 
port than physical incapacity at younger 
ages. Unless he has reached age 65 and 
can claim old-age retirement benefits, a 
worker ordinarily has no social insur- 
ance protection against disability except 
for the limited provisions under work- 
men’s compensation laws. Moreover, if 
a worker is permanently disabled at 
younger ages, when the requirements of 
his family are usually greater than in 
his old age, he may lessen or lose the 
protection he has built up for himself 
and his dependents under the Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance system. 

“From the long range standpoint, 
moreover, orderly provision for retire- 
ment of disabled workers and their re- 
placement by others whose efficiency is 
unimpaired is important for industry as 
well as the individuals involved. This 
principle is likely to prove of special 
importance in the years following the 
war. The pressure of the emergency 
and the inclusion in the labor force of 
all who now can serve in any capacity 
will leave a considerable group of per- 
sons who, after the strain of the war 
years, may be unable to continue in reg- 
ular employment. At that time jobs will 
be needed by the young and vigorous 
men demobilized from the armed forces. 
int board believes that cash benefits, 

rayable as a matter of right without a 
aii test, should be provided to com- 
pensate workers for part of the wage 
less sustained by chronic and total dis- 
ability. Both in coverage and in.benefit 
provisions, including survivor benefits, 
such a measure should follow the gen- 
eral patterns of Federal old-age and 
survivors insurance. 

“Two and one-half years of experience 
in paying old-age and survivors insur- 
ance benefits have demonstrated the de- 
sirability of liberalizing certain provi- 
removing anomalies and simplify- 
ing administrative requirements. At 
present only about 42% of the wives of 
primary beneficiaries are 65 years of 
age or over and so entitled to benefits; 
tle requirements should be lowered to 
age 60 for wives of annuitants so as to 
make more of them eligible for benefits, 
and the age requirement for widows and 
female primary beneficiaries lowered to 
the same extent. If the wife of a ben- 
eficiary has children in her care, she 
should receive benefits irrespective of 
her age. The dependency requirement 
for parents’ benefits should be reduced 
to a showing that the parent was chiefly 
supported by the deceased wage earner, 
and parents’ benefits should be increased 
to 75% of the primary benefit. Many 
minor changes to remove inequities and 
to simplify administration should be 
made. Finally, measures should be taken 
to protect the insurance rights of work- 
ers covered by the program who have 
entered the armed forces.” 


SIONS, 





DINNER FOR JOHN H. LEAVER 

H. G. Kenagy, superintendent of agen- 
cies, Mutual Benefit Life, has invited 
a number of St. Louis general business 
and insurance leaders to an informal 
dinner at the Park Plaza on the evening 
of Monday, March 22. Guest of honor 
will be John H. poled who is succeed- 
ing F. D. Haselton as the company’s 
general agent in St. Louis. 
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, ry. 
N. Y. Tax Law 
(Continued from Page 6) 
The traveling expenses of the 


(b) A 


is ordered by his 


object. 
father and child are deductible. 
tuberculosis patient 
doctor to go to a hot, arid climate for 
specialized treatment in a hospital in 
that area. The traveling expenses are 
allowable. 

Q.—What details should be disclosed 
on the return in support of a deduction 
for medical expenses? A.—There should 
be disclosed complete details including 
the periods for which the expense was 
incurred and the name and address of 
the attending physician, the name and 
address of the hospital where hospital- 
ization was required, the name and ad- 
dress of the insurance company and the 
kind of insurance for which the premium 
was paid together with the amount spent 
for each purpose. 

Q.—Are non-residents allowed a de- 
duction for medical expenses? A.—No, 
because such expenses are not “connect- 
ed with income arising from sources 
within the state and taxable” under Ar- 
ticle 16 as required by Section 360, Sub- 
division 11, 


Lucas Brothers Lead All 
Agents of New York Life 


Two brothers, George J. and William 
J. Lucas,. were the leading agents ol 
New York Life for the month of Janu- 
ary. The former paid for the lar.est 
volume of new business and the laiter 
for the largest number of applications. 
Both brothers are associated with the 
company’s South Dakota branch 0 (ice 
but reside about 100 miles apart and 
work separately. 

George J. Lucas, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
in January completed 192 conseci ‘ive 
months in each of which he prod: ced 
ten or more applications and 164 | on- 
secutive months on the $20,000-a-m: nth 
honor roll. In the 1942 Top Club ) ear 
he paid for the second largest vol me 
among all New York Life agents. \\il- 
liam J. Litcas, Mitchell, S. D., for e zht 
and one-quarter years has not mi sed 
a week without a sale. For twenty s!x 
of his twenty-nine full years of ser ice 
he has beén a member of the Top ( ub. 
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Spade Work Needed to Sell Assigned 
Policyholder, McAllister Explains 


\e ‘rchandising Company Leads” was 
te discussed by Charles S. McAl- 
Phoenix Mutual, at the sales con- 
or ss of Life Underwriters Association 
of the City of New York, Inc. “Since 
no. all companies have national advertis- 
ine or direct-by-mail systems,” he ex- 
plained at the outset, “we are going to 
confine our discussion to two of the 
other types of leads: the assigned and 
transferred policyholders. 

“However, the system used in ap- 
proaching and selling these leads is 
equally applicable to both national ads 
and direct-by-mail, so that the points 
to be covered can easily be adapted to 
other types of leads. As a matter of 
fact, we feel that it’s a method which 
should be applied to all leads as far as 
possible. 

“\s in everything else in selling, our 
mental attitude toward the lead is of 
the utmost importance. Many men look 
down their noses at assigned or trans- 
ierred policyholders. And yet, if an- 
alyzed, wherein is the transferred or as- 
iened policyholder any different than 
any of our regular policyholders? True, 
we don’t happen to know him, but he 
knows of our company and is usually 
well disposed toward us, and we can 
usually get in to see him on a comfort- 
able basis. 


The Spade Work 


always looking for short cuts 
in our business, and through assigned 
or transferred policies we have the 
shortest cut to a policyholder that I 
know of, but we’ve got to feel enthusias- 
tic about getting the lead before we can 
do any sort of job with it. If we are 
enthusiastic—then the next step is the 
pre-approach work, in order to further 
quality the man and make him an A-1 
prospect. To do this we have to invest 
some time in investigating the situa- 
tion,” 

We can start on this specifically, Mr. 


“We're 


McAllister continued, by looking him 
up in the phone book for home and 
ofice phone. Then we may check his 


ee : 
business address. If we know anyone 


in the same office we may find out more 
about him. What sort of man he is; 
does he have a good job; how much does 
he make; is he a thrifty, family-loving 
sort of individual? Then we may check 
his home address on the same basis. 

The next step, Mr. McAllister pointed 
out, is to refer to office records for sig- 
nificant items about the man’s insurance 
upon which the approach may be built. 
Could he be shown, for example, a sav- 
ing by changing his premiums to annual 
or semi-annual. If he has dividends ac- 
cumulated maybe these could be used 
for new insurance. If he has insurance 
in other companies, then a program may 
be suggested. “The more of this pre- 
planning one does the smoother will be 
the approach and the greater the poise 
and confidence.” 

Class Differentials 

On the moderate class prospect, one 
may discuss adding disability waiver and 
double indemnity: One must be prepared 
with cost figures, and then if the pros- 
pect agrees one may complete the app. 
The man may be qualified by sugges- 
tions about tying his life insurance to- 
gether through a simple program and 
with Social Security. 

“In other words,” he explained, “as 
you fill out the app you find out even 
more about the prospect’s insurance and 
family set-up with which to help you 
gauge whether or not it would be ad- 
visable to try to sell a new policy then 
and there or to try to place an addi- 
tional policy by ordering it out on the 
basis of the application. This can be 
your step between the service part of 
the interview and the sales part. 

“If it appears that the prospect would 
fall into the class of the better buyer, 
al one must be prepared to carry out 
the offer of service before attempting to 
sell. One may suggest to show the 
prospect a program based upon a tie-up 
with Social Security. Or one may offer 
to pick up his policies for a complete 
check-up. In picking up the policies one 
must be sure to get all necessary infor- 
mation about the prospect and what he 
wants his life insurance to do.” 


Josephson Stresses Skilled Techniques 
As Essential in Pension Trust Sales 


Technical knowledge does not consti- 


tute sales skill, said Halsey Josephson, 


in his address 


on “Pension Trust Sales Techniques,” 
it the sales congress of the Life Under- 
riters Association of the City ot New 


irk, Inc. at the Pennsylvania Hotel 
ist week. 
Mr. Josephson said he was not making 
plea for glibness at the expense oi 
undness, but for sales skill in addition 
soundness, and said that the first es- 
ntial in attaining skill is the proper 
les philosophy. 
“Should a pension trust presentation 
based on tax advantages to the stock 
Iders?” he asked. “Or, on the other 
nd, should it be based on the broad 
cial aspects without regard to the tax 
atures? Let us first analyze what the 
Ww is trying to accomplish. In its sim 


est terms, the law states that when 
‘rporate funds are used, under certain 
nditions, for the benefit of employes, 


income 
itself, 


taxed as 
that, in 


e funds will not be 
' the corporation. Isn’t 
splendid philosophy ?” 
Security for Employes 
He advised the agent not to try to 
ell pension trusts exclusively on tax 
enefits or to try to sell the stockholders 
exclusively on security for their em- 


ploves. The original presentation, he 
said, in its early stages is purely de- 
scriptive, but the advantages to the cor- 
poration arising from the loyalty and 
contentment of employes must be ham- 
mered home. 


“It can be stated without contradic- 
tion,’ Mr. Josephson said, “that thos 
firms that have taken steps to guaran- 


tee the future of their employes have 
lost relatively few workers to other 
fields. The fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is willing to bear part of the 
expense in carrying out the program 1s 
of paramount significance. 

“The most important part, however, 
of the first interview is in creating the 
procedure to bring the whole matter to 
a head. Many agents have worked for 
weeks on end without ever approaching 
anything resembling a climax. Figures, 
figures, figures, with no decision in sight, 
has been the unhappy experience of too 
many agents.” 

Decisive Meeting 

Mr. Josephson said that when he is 
assured of the prospect’s interest, he 
brings his lawyer with him on the sec- 
ond call, and the corporation’s own law- 
vers and accountants are present. This 
is the decisive meeting, he said, and 
while it is necessary to open with the 
presentation of the figures, attention 
should be diverted as quickly as possi- 


ble to the actual provisions of the trust 
agreement. At this conference the law- 
yers discuss the legal aspects and at the 
third appointment a new draft of the 
trust agreement is submitted. 

“Contrary to popular belief,” he said, 
“lawyers and accountants representing 
the prospect are not the chief cause of 
delay and rejection. Failure to place 
the problem before them is a far more 
significant factor in the mortality rate 
of pension trust presentations. In many 
cases, where the problem is finally 
brought before the prospect’s legal ad- 
visers, the great loss of prestige on the 
part of the agent during the early stages 
is too great to be overcome. From every 
point of view it is imperative that the 
plan be submitted as speedily as possi- 
ble to the prospect’s legal and tax con- 
sultants. 

“The procedure that is to be followed 
must be dictated by the agent, since he 
is the only one who knows all of the 
factors that must be considered. After 
all, one of the functions of a good agent 
is to direct the attention of his prospect 
away from unimportant factors and to 
the heart of the problem. This is of 
great benefit to the prospect himself. 
Busy executives appreciate a time sav- 
ing technique.” 


Essentials of Technique 


Mr. Josephson listed the following es- 
sentials of proper sales technique: 

“1, Adopt a philosophy. 

“2. Take steps in the first interview 
to bring the matter to a head quickly. 

“3. Drop the case at the end of the 
first interview if the prospect will not 
commit himself that he is genuinely in- 
terested. 

“4. Retain the services of a qualified 
attorney. 

“5. Direct your prospect’s attention 
as early as possible to the provisions 
of the trust agreement. 

“6. Establish a technique and actually 
take command. 

“7. Prepare your presentations com- 
pletely.” 

Mr. Josephson expressed the opinion 
that the danger to the average insurance 
career created by pension trust work 
has been tremendously exaggerated, and 
said that with the proper technique — 
is no more danger than is involved i 
business insurance activity; that there 
is reason to believe intelligent pension 
trust activity may increase an agent’s 
normal production. 

Work as Opener 

He advised the agent to work on pen- 
sion trusts as an opener and not as a 
closer and to arouse interest that will 
open the door to an associate. In the 
metropolitan New York area, he said, 
an agent should come in contact with 
an important executive of a corporation 
at least once a week, when a skillfully 
delivered talk on pension trusts should 
result in an appointment for his joint 
worker. In conclusion he said: 

“Does this procedure threaten - ruin 
the careers of average agents? I don’t 
think so. It is undeniable that a subject 
like Pension Trust, comparatively new 
to our industry, should for a consider- 
able period be considered and taught 
academically. It is, in my opinion, equal- 
ly undeniable that once the proper un- 
derstanding has been attained, attention 
should be focused on sales technique. 
And don’t let the purists tell you that 
sales technique should be shunned as 
something unwholesome and tawdry. It 
is a vital part of our work regardless 
of whether it is applied to programming, 
business insurance or pension trusts.” 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL REPORT 

Columbus Mutual Life reports for 1942 
gains in assets, surplus and insurance in 
force. At the year-end assets amounted 
to $43,944,118, surplus to $3,664,031 and 
in force to $153,000,846. The company 
increased its investment in Governments 
during the year from $2,396,473 to $6,- 
234,643. First mortgage real estate loans 
rose from $17,947,240 to $19,038,718. New 
directors elected were Albert L. Allen, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Ben S. Thompson and 
sarnitz G. Ball of Columbus. 





























































































RAINBOWS 
END 


Go make thy garden fair as thou 
canst, 
Thou workest never alone; 
Perchance he whose plot is next to 
thine 
Will see it and mend his own. 
—Elizabeth Rundle Charles. 


The season of the year has come 
when the hand seeks the plow, the hoe 
and the rake, the pruning hook, the 
trowel and the spade. Garden time is 
upon us. What finer time of the year? 
As Charles Dudley Warner wrote in 
“My Summer in a Garden” 


To own a bit of ground, to 
scratch it with a hoe, to plant 
seeds, and watch the renewal of 
life—this is the commonest de- 
light of the race, the most satisfac- 
tory thing a man can do. 


This year, as never before, America 
is crying for gardens. Not merely to 
satisfy the eternal craving to get back 
to the earth, but to feed the peoples of 
the earth. Gardening, always glorious, 
has become patriotic. The Rainbow's 
End does not lead, this Spring, to any 
faraway Pot of Gold, but to the bur- 
geoning seeds planted with loving care 
in a bit of earth. God's marvels are at 


Rainbow's End in a Garden. 
* * & 


The fool 
Contends that God is not— 
Not God! in Gardens! when the 
eve is cool? 
Nay, but I have a sign: 
*Tis very sure God walks in mine. 


—Thomas Edward Brown. 


That God once loved a garden 
We learn in Holy Writ; 
And seeing gardens in the Spring 
I well can credit it. 

—Winifred Mary Letts. 


One is nearer God's heart in a 
garden 
Than anywhere else on earth. 
—Dorothy Frances Bloomfield. 


In this second year of this War of 
Aggression, we who sit idly by and 
do not till the soil to feed ourselves, 
our neighbors and those far-flung starv- 
ers of the world, fail in our duty to 
man and to God. We can worship in 
a Garden as in a House of Prayer. 
Dante said it, six centuries ago: 


As for the leaves that in the gar- 
den bloom, 

My love for them is great, as is 
the good 

Dealt by the Eternal Hand that 
tends them all. 


Millions of us in America today are 
praying, with Abraham Cowley of 300 
years ago: 

“Ah yet! ere I descend to the 

grave 

May I a small house and large 

garden have.” 


Seck out the right spot of ground, 
plant good seeds, water lovingly, culti- 
vate assiduously, harvest abundantly. A 
Raintow’s End of untold delight and 


value lies at our feet. 
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Lounsbury Points To 
Insurance as Essential 


ADDRESSES EASTON, PA. ASS’N 
Bankers National Life Chief Explains 
Role of Life Agent in Wartime; Should 
Have Proper Mental Outlook 
Ralph R. Lounsbury, president, Bank- 
ers National Life, maintained that the 
life insurance business is essential to 
the war effort in his address March 18 
before the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Easton, Pa. and Vicinity. Intro- 
duced by Theodore Whitesell, chairman 
of the meeting, Mr. Lounsbury said that 
the Government had made a number of 
moves to earmark insurance as “essen- 
tial industry.” He pointed, for example, 
to National Service life insurance for the 
armed forces, and the fact that a large 
staff of employes is maintained in Wash- 
ington to handle the millions of dollars 
of business written on lives of service 
men. The war damage insurance act 1s 
another example of the Government’s 
regard for insurance. 
“Essential” in an Essential Industry 
As to individual activity in an essen- 
tial industry, Mr. Lounsbury made the 
point that one must be so thorough and 
conscientious in his work that there will 
be no doubt of the fact that he is 
“essential” in an essential industry. Ap- 
plied to life insurance, he declared this 
meant that the agent is properly taking 
care of his present policyholders, mak- 
ing certain that the policies of those 
going into the armed services are in 
good shape, that beneficiaries are up-to- 
date and optional settlements taken care 
of. It is essential, he said, that agents 
keep old policies in force and push for 
new insurance sales in the _ present 
period; even though the money is in 
anti-inflation dollars the insurance must 
be sold intelligently. An agent’s com- 
munity activity plays an important part 
in the war effort, especially his sales- 
manship in War Bond campaigns, ci- 
vilian defense duties, and his willingness 


Made Manager at Columbus 





LAURANCE W. McDOUGALL 


The Mutual Benefit Life has appointed 
Laurance W. McDougall manager at 
Columbus, O., succeeding William H. 
3rown who had represented the com- 
pany in Ohio for nearly thirty years. 
Mr. McDougall has been supervisor of 
the Murrell Brothers agency at Los 
Angeles for the past two years where 
he was engaged in training and super- 
visory duties. He entered life insurance 
in St. Louis in 1935 joining the Mutual 
Benefit there as supervisor after two 
years of personal production. He was 
transferred to Los Angeles in 1941. Na- 
tive of Brooklyn, graduate of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, he is a 
CLU and a director of the Los Angeles 
CLU chapter. 





to do an educational job in explaining 
to policyholders rationing requirements. 
Mr. Lounsbury felt in this connection 
that agents should sell people on the 
necessity for rationing and wholehearted 
compliance with it as the proper war- 
time spirit. 


Balanced Mental Attitude 


The speaker argued for a_ balanced 
mental attitude in these strenuous days, 
declaring that “we need sustained effort 
on the part of our civilian population 
rather than short spurts of great activity 
followed by let-downs; calm assured- 
ness of ultimate but hard-won victory 
instead of bursts of hysterical gaiety 
when successes come and fits of de- 
spondency when we meet reverses.” In 
Mr. Lounsbury’s opinion “life insurance 
agents who master that mental attitude 
and spread it are making a valuable 
contribution to victory.” 


HUGHES NAMED BY N. Y. LIFE 
Made Agency Director at Des Moines 
to Succeed Charles F. Adams, 
Retiring 
Hilliard W. Hughes, New York Life, 
has been named agency director of the 
Des Moines branch to succeed Charles 
F. Adams. Mr. Hughes has been con- 
nected with New York Life during his 
entire insurance career. He started with 
the company as a clerk in the Kansas 
City branch. From Kansas City he 
went to Omaha as agency director, 

thence to Pittsburgh. 

Though Mr. Adams is retiring as 
agency director in Des Moines, after 
an association with the company that 
started in 1903, he is retaining his con- 
nection as agent. He has served New 
York Life in Calgary, Canada, and in 
Sioux Falls, S. D. He came to Des 
Moines in 1914. 





hat to 


ail! 


If you should 


This, in part, 


personal planning 
men are trained to 


stop to talk to a Connecticut General 
man as he starts out in the morning, you’d quickly find 
that he has a complete outline for a satisfying and profit- 
able day’s work. 


is probably due to his own careful, 
because Connecticut General 
work that way but, in addi- 


tion, he has undoubtedly made full use of Connecticut 


General’s planned 


prospecting methods. These unique 


methods are a far cry from “‘cold-turkey” calls and hit or 
miss list building. Connecticut General’s program is based 
upon carefully controlled principles that show in detail 
where and how to seek prospects, and exactly what to do 
to turn them into buyers. 


This is the practical type of reconnaissance that as- 


sures progress. 


Add to it the effect of Connecticut Gen- 
eral’s continuing training program 


and timely 


sales promotion material that carries real punch... 
and you see why a Connecticut General man can count on 
a satisfying and profitable day. 


LIFE 


Forms of 





Connecticut Genera 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Life Insurance, Accident and Health Insurance, 
Salary Allotment Insurance and Annuities, All 


Group Insurance, and Group Annuities. 


‘writers 


“Insuranee in Action” 

Told by Brooklyn Mers. 
LEWIS ON NEWS PERSPECTIVE 
Parker, Phoenix Mutual, Lauded on Ap. 


pointment as Manager of Old 
Manhattan Agency 





Concrete anecdotes from the actual 
experience of members, all convergin; 
to illustrate the theme, “Life Insuranc: 
in Action,” were a feature of the recen! 
luncheon meeting of Brooklyn Life Man 
agers Association.: In the absence of 
President Daniel J. Quinn, Prudential, 
Alfred Johannsen, Northwestern Mutual, 
was chairman. 

An additional feature was a demon- 
stration by Gibson Lewis, Massachusetts 
Mutual, of the fact that an item in the 
daily news may have varying signifi- 
cances for various readers. Using a 
copy of a newspaper, he pointed out 
that a tiny death notice in that issue 
is far more important to the relatives 
and friends of the deceased than the 
headlines on the front page. Knowledge 
of this difference in perspective, he 
explained, is useful to the life manager 
and his associates in their daily work. 

Regrets and best wishes were voiced 
by those present when it was revealed 
that Harold M. Parker, Phoenix Mutual, 
after five years as manager of that com- 
pany’s Brooklyn office, has been ap- 
pointed successor to L. H. Andrews, re- 
tiring manager of the Phoenix downtown 
agency in Manhattan. Mr. Parker's 
achievements in Brooklyn were reviewed 
by Gilbert V. Austin, Aetna Life, who 
congratulated him upon his appointment 
to the managership of the agency which 
carries on ts books the largest volume 
of business in the entire Phoenix net- 
work. 

The Contributors 


Among those contributing cases to the 
“Life Insurance in Action” symposium 
were Lewis Weingarten, Fidelity Mu- 
tual; Gibson Lewis, M. Warren Benton, 
Equitable Society; Alfred G. Correll, 
New England Mutual; Alfred Johann- 
sen, Northwestern Mutual; A. VanCam- 
erik, Metropolitan Life; Gilbert V. Aus- 
tin and Harold M. Parker. 

Among those attending were Gilbert 
V. Austin, Aetna Life; M. Warren Ben- 
ton, Equitable Society; Alfred G. Cor- 
rell, New England Mutual; Carl E. 
Haas, Union Central; Alfred Johannsen, 
Northwestern Mutual; Halsey Joseph- 
son, Mutual Benefit; Gibson Lewis, 
Massachusetts Mutual; Noel D. Maxcy, 
Equitable; Walter McGeorge, Pruden- 
tial; Harold M. Parker, Phoenix Mutual; 
A. VanCamerik, Metropolitan Life; Jack 
Warshauer, Guardian Life; Lewis Wein- 
garten, Fidelity Mutual, and E. Wilkin- 
son, Travelers. 





OKLAHOMA CITY INVITATION 





N. A. L. U. Urged to Come There; 
Tentative Plans for State Sales 
Congress Revealed 


All officers and trustees of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters have 
received a letter inviting that organiza- 
tion to come to Oklahoma City for its 
annual meeting next August or Septem- 
ber. The inviation is signed by J. Haw- 
ley Wilson, president, Oklahoma Cit) 
Association of Life Underwriters; Har- 
vey G. Kemp, president, Oklahoma City 
association, and George Field, president, 
Oklahoma General Agents’ and Mana- 
gers’ Club. The letter points out that 
Oklahoma City has adequate hotel ac- 
commodation, convenient transportation 
and other advantages. 

Meanwhile, William P. Stagg, prograi 
chairman for the Oklahoma Life Unde: 
Association annual sales co: 
gress, scheduled for March 23, has a: 
nounced tentatively the features of that 
event. Among the speakers listed are 
Julian Myrick, vice-president, Mutua! 
Life of New York; George E. Lackey, 
general agent for Massachusetts Mutual 
at Detroit, and Isaac Kibrick, New Yor 
Life’s million-dollar producer at Boston. 
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Eastern Round Table of Life Advertisers Meets In New York 





Pelicyholders Speak 
Frankly on Insurance 


FIVE IN LAA PANEL SESSION 


Unrchearsed Program Brings Forth In- 
formative Answers; Conducted by 
C. Russell Noyes 
Por the first time the Life Adver- 
tisers Association put on a policyhold- 
ers’ panel at its Eastern Round Table 
meeting last Friday in New York and 
felt well repaid for its efforts. Com- 
pletely unrehearsed, this feature of the 


two-day conference was both informa- 
tive and amusing. Three men and two 
women frankly answered questions put 
to them by C. Russell Noyes, editor of 
publications, Phoenix Mutual Life. At 
times the answers were embarrassing to 
Mr. Noyes because some of the policy- 
holders owned policies in his company 
and had been attracted to the Phoenix 
Mutual advertising in national maga- 
zines, Which has been running for many 
vears. 

Policyholders included Miss Mary I. 
Dent, private secretary, Diamond Match 
Co.: T. Harold Fisher, Certified Public 
Accountant; Solomon Pollack, Shirley 
Fabrics Corp.; Charles S. Strong, maga- 
zine editor, Better Publishing Co., and 
Mrs. Sarah Whitley, director, New York 
School of Secretaries. 

The last named brought a laugh at the 
outset of the panel when Mr. Noyes 
asked how she had come to select the 
company in which she is now insured. 
Mrs. Whitley’s answer was: “I know a 
man from Kentucky who knows and 
likes a man in that state who repre- 
sented the Northwestern Mutual. So 
my friend told me to get in touch with 
that company when I asked his advice 
on life insurance. I did, and liked the 
agent who came to see me. I bought.” 

For the most part motivation for buy- 
ing life insurance was (1) partly through 
business connections; (2) partly through 
friendship, and (3) combination of both. 


Part Played by Advertising 


\dvertising has played an important 
part in getting people to buy life in- 
surance. Mr. Pollack, for example, said 
he was attracted to the “retirement in- 
come” ad of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
as the scene depicted represented what 
he had always yearned to do when he 
retired. Impressed, he wrote to the 
home office and bought a policy. But 
one policyholder, when asked if the 
agent had played an important part in 
getting him to buy, said “No.” He made 
up his own mind what insurance he 
uceded, wrote direct to three different 
companies, got the desired information, 
and handed the business to the agent 
“on a silver platter.” 

\s to whether agents are better 
trained today for their jobs, the definite 
tecling was “yes.” They are a big im- 
provement over several years ago; are 
today more alert in sensing changes in 
cconomic conditions which point to the 
need for insurance coverage changes. 
| thermore, agents have learned to 
)ctalize and have become experts on 
estate planning, taxation and pension 
sts. That enhances their value in the 
eyes of policyholders. 

liss Dent, the private secretary, was 
aed if her boss was receptive in see- 
2 agents when they called. She said 

es’; her boss is always polite but 

sn’t often buy. Too many agents 
ne to see him. But Mr. Noyes’ ques- 
| on whether the policyholders have 
cived direct mail material from either 

“nts Or companies brought almost a 

"/o negative answer. Only one mem- 

of the panel had received sales let- 

. from life insurance agents or com- 

mes in the last year. 

Life Insurance as Family Protection 


| mo 
‘t was developed from another ques- 
nn that the biggest motivation for the 


Best Prospects: Those Used to Money 


Skilled Workers, Those in Money Class, Are Best Ordinary 
Prospects for Long Pull, Bremier Explains; By Their Rent, 
Education and Intelligence Ye Shall Know Them 


If you are looking for a prospect who 
has the money to buy, has the foresight 
to hedge against future risk, and is like- 
ly to continue having money and fore- 
sight, then the skilled worker, the fel- 
low accustomed to higher income, is 
your man. 

This is the inference drawn by Fred 
3remier, Curtis Publishing Co., from a 
recent statistical analysis of the war 
market for Ordinary and the outlook 
thereafter. It was presented by him, 
with a narrative of his supporting ma- 
terial, at the Eastern Round Table of 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association 
in New York City, March 18. 

As for the 1943 model of the muni- 
tions worker in the last war who 
burgeoned from cotton nightshirt to silk 
pajamas overnight—he’s no bargain, Mr. 
Bremier says. For even if you sold him 
an Ordinary policy, there’s still the busi- 
ness cycle to reckon with. Depression 
again, this man is unemployed once 
more, and so far as insurance goes, he’s 
another tally in the lapse column. 

Tools for the Dowser 

Now it’s good to know, Mr. Bremier 
points out, that the skilled worker, the 
man of a type generally used to money, 
is your most promising prospect. But 
there’s still the chore of locating him, 
finding some fingerpost that will point 
to places where his kind is likely to be 
found. For this purpose, he shows, you 
have such divining rods as rental value, 
age, education, and intelligence. In gen- 
eral, the higher the rent the higher the 
income. The more education, the higher 
the income too. The higher the intelli- 
gence, the higher the income tends to 
be. Rent, education, intelligence—by 
these earmarks ye shall know them. As 
for age—a good rule of thumb there is 
that your market tends to shrivel a few 
years after fifty. 

“The industry of life insurance, like 
virtually every other industry,” Mr. 
3remier explained by way of introduc- 
tion, “is in some measure affected by 
war dislocations. Unlike other indus- 
tries however, it is especially favored in 





investment in life insurance is “protec- 
tion for my family.” Others are (1) as 
a backlog; (2) retirement income when 
I reach 60. One man said he now re- 
grets having to pay so much in pre- 
miums as “I can’t buy as much govern- 
ment war bonds as I would like to.” 
But he was happy in the fact, as were 
other members of the panel, that life 
companies are investing so heavily in 
government war bonds and other gov- 
ernment securities. It was definitely felt 
that such investment represented a ma- 
jor contribution of the life companies to 
the war effort. 

The chairman asked what the aver- 
age policyholder thinks of company 
financial statements and the answer 
promptly was given: “Most company 
statements are too complicated for me 
to understand; make them simpler.” 

As to institutional advertising, or news 
articles in daily papers about life insur- 
ance, the policyholders in this panel just 
couldn’t seem to recall anything specific. 
This would indicate that it will be neces- 
sary for the life companies to make a 
bigger investment in institutional adver- 
tising. 

An off-the-record question was “What 
are your pet peeves against life insur- 
ance companies.” Only ‘two were given 
and they were not serious. 





one most essential factor—production. 
Your production has not suffered from 
restrictions due to scarcity of materials, 
nor have your operations been curtailed 
because of transportation problems. Ac- 
tually, from a product standpoint the 
life insurance industry has been immune 
from production limitations. In this re- 
spect your industry is unique. 


Life’s Problems 


“Like other industries, however, life 
insurance,” he continued, “has a_ per- 
plexing sales problem. In the first place, 
who are wartime prospects? The serv- 
ices are taking a large proportion of 
your customary youth prospects who are 
availing themselves of government in- 
surance. But, on the other hand, as a 
result of the manpower shortage, un- 
skilled and normally low income wage 
earners are receiving higher incomes 
than ever before experienced. In the 
second place, your companies have lost 
in manpower—or, should I say agent 
power? Your surviving agents are 
obliged to compete with buyer’s resist- 
ance caused by the uncertainty of rising 
taxes and the patriotic urge and need to 
buy war bonds. Admittedly these are 
primary obligations of your customers 
against which life insurance does not 
aim to compete. 

“National income, however, keeps on 
rising to higher levels,” Mr. Bremier 
added. “While much of this additional 
income must be expended for taxes, 
bond purchases, and increased cost of 
living, there remains a substantial spend- 
able surplus. Economists refer to this 
spendable surplus as the ‘inflationary 
gap. Market analysts call it ‘optional 
spending power.’ Payment for life in- 
surance premiums comes from this left- 
over surplus or so-called ‘optional 
spending power. And life insurance 
must compete for its portion with the 
individual’s desire to spend this surplus 
for everything from the still available 
items of selective merchandise to night 
clubs or tap rooms. In this respect, the 
sales problem is not much different from 
normal times.” 


FRANK PRICE’S WAR SERVICE 


Prudential’s Ad Man in Coast Guard 
Auxiliary; Has Eight Relatives in 
Armed Forces Overseas and Here 
With eight of his relatives in the 

armed forces, Frank J. Price, Jr., asso- 

ciate advertising manager of the Pru- 
dential, who was a U. S. Marine ser- 
geant in World War I, is now back in 
service as a member of the U. S. Coast 

Guard Auxiliary, Flotilla 319 at Sea- 

bright, N. J. He is also public relations 

officer of the flotilla, and very happy 
over the fact that he is “doing his bit.” 

As to other members of his family: 
Mr. Price’s oldest son, 31, Frank J. 

3rd, is a sergeant in the 37th U. S. 

Infantry, and is now “somewhere in the 

Aleutian Islands.” John Sevier Price, 

21, is with the 21st Marines “somewhere 

in the South Pacific.” Mr. Price’s son- 

in-law, Corporal John Leonard, is serv- 
ing in the Medical Corps, attached to 

Army Hospital train at ports of debarka- 

tion. Another son-in-law, Second Lieu- 

tenant Gerard Herzog, is now on duty 
at Camp Campbell, Ky., having com- 
pleted his officer’s training course at 

Fort Sill, Okla. Lieutenant Herzog is 

former office manager of the Allen & 

Schmidt ageney, New England Mutual, 

in New York City. 

Three nephews are also in the U. S. 

Army service: First Lieutenant William 

J. McAvoy of the field artillery, Second 








General Agents’ Panel 
At LAA Gathering 


DISCUSS NATIONAL ADVERTISING 





Direct Mail Material Favored; Poll 
Taken on Best Magazines to Use; 
Roger Bourland Presides 

First of the panel discussions at the 
Life Advertisers Association gathering 
last week in New York featured five 
general agents who responded willingly 
to questions put to them by Roger 
Bourland, director of sales promotion, 
Mutual Life of New York, the chairman, 
Participating were George P. Shoemak- 
er, Provident Mutual, who is vice presi- 
dent of the New York association; Mc- 
Intyre Fraser, Jr., Connecticut General 
manager in Albany; Lloyd D. Harrison, 
Phoenix Mutual manager in Newark, 

J.; Malcolm MacCallum, Bridgeport 
general agent of Connecticut Mutual. 
and John S. Ray, Metropolitan Life 
manager in New York City. 

Sentiment among them in regard to 
national advertising by life insurance 
companies was that such advertising 
should be related to the war effort but 
that development of this theme should 
not be overdone. Its purpose might well 
be to show results of war rather than 
what insurance companies are doing to 
win the war. The point on use of cou- 
pons in national advertising proved de- 
batable. Some coupon ads are effective: 
others are not. Offering a booklet was 
felt to be a good idea and it should 
pertain to life insurance. 


National Magazine Poll 


A vote was taken on what national 
magazines were best for life insurance 
company advertising and informally the 
general agents picked the following in 
order given: First, Time Magazine; tied 
for second, Life and Good Housekeep 
ing; tied for third, Saturday Evening 
Post and Newsweek. Then followed: 
American Home, Fortune, National Geo- 
graphic. As to the effectiveness of in- 
surance trade paper advertising, the 
opinion was held that such advertising 
helps to get brokerage business for the 
general agent. Furthermore, it builds 
prestige of the company or agency. 

Discussing the pulling value of sales 
promotion material, these points were 
made: “Most good agents use about 30 
to 50% of all sales promotion material 
received. But unless they are enthusi- 
astic about a piece of material, it will 
fail to hit the mark in getting desired 
results. As to reasons why such ma 
terial is not used here are a few: (1) 
not good; (2) not properly promoted; 
(3) will not help, and (4) costs too much. 

Discussing company house organs and 
the type of material they liked to read 
in them, the panel participants said they 
favored articles written by men in the 
field but such articles should not be 
“puffs” telling how good a man is or 
what a fine job he did. They also like 
to read personal items, and always a 
column of humor which helps a lot these 
days. The “quiz” feature was also fa- 
vored. 

Asked about the value of direct mail 
letters to pave the way for personal in- 
terviews, all favored “bait” letters in 
which such things as a memo book, pen- 
cil, etc., were offered to prospects. En- 
closing material about the company in 
premium notice letters was also favored. 
So were calendar blotters (with agent’s 
imprint space provided for); budget 
books and calendars, both for the wall 
and for the pocket. 


Lieutenant Thomas A. Price, Jr. of the 
infantry, and Private Albert T. White 
who is in North Africa. Finally his 
niece’s husband, Martin J. Battestin, is 
a first lieutenant in the Army Supply 
Corps; and all the women members of 
the Price family are active in war work 
at home. 
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Advantages In Use Of 
Pre-approach Letters 


AS SEEN BY R. B. THOMPSON 
Tells Life Insurance Advertisers Asso- 
ciation Ways to Build Big Mail 
Prospect List 





The advantages in the use of pre- 
approach letters were discussed before 
the Eastern Round Table of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association in 
New York last week by Richard B. 
Thompson, associate general agent with 
the Arthur V. Youngman agency in New 
York. First problem is to get names 
of possible prospects and Mr. Thompson 
suggests as one source the trade publi- 
cations in different industrial fields. In 
one issue of such a_ publication he 
counted 476 possible prospects where 
names, addresses and some personal in- 
formation were given. Recently Mr. 
Thompson undertook to build a_pros- 
pect list for father-and-son insurance, 
based upon the fact that the war clause 
used by his company does not apply 
below age 16 so that it would accept 
insurance without war clause below in- 
surable age 16. Letters to friends, 
neighbors, policyholders and others, ask- 
ing for father-and-son names, produced 
very satisfactory results. 

Mr. Thompson emphasized the impor- 
tance of use of pre- approac h letters in 
overcoming “stage fright” from which 
even seasoned salesmen are not immune. 
It is necessary, he said, to build a pros- 
pect list large enough to allow for 
shrinkage due to the usual causes. 

Needs Large Prospect List 

“If a salesman can sell one out of 
every three people to whom he makes 
a sales presentation, he must have three 
times as many prospects as he expects 
to sell,” said Mr. Thompson. “If, how- 
ever, only one out of two people on 
whom he calls will allow him to make 
his sales presentation, he must have six 
times as many prospects as he expects 
to sell. If, in the sales process he finds 
that there is a shrinkage of one-third 
in the business which he submits, he 
must multiply the number of prospects 
he needs by one and one-half, or have 
a total of nine prospects as raw material 
for each life insurance sale he expects 
to make. If his production goal requires 
50 sales he will have to supply himself 
with 9 x 50 or 450 prospects in the 
course of the year. 

“Four hundred fifty prospects called 
upon in fifty weeks means nine new 
calls each week. It is absolutely essen- 
tial that the agent make these nine new 
calls each week. If he will send out 
nine pre-approach letters each week they 
will act as the drive gear in his pro- 
duction plan, will help him to maintain 
the necessary efficiency in operation. 
They will make him prospect regularly. 
They will give him the courage to see 
these nine people each week and by 
thus assuring the necessary sales ex- 
posure, the desired production will re- 


sult.” 
velyn Shuler Talk 
(« \diilteaiaia from Page 3) 
largest businesses in hah the in- 


surance business has not yet been suc- 
cessfully translated to the editors or the 
public in human terms.” 

Miss Shuler does not think much of 
the word “underwriter” as applied to an 
igent. Public does not know what an 
“underwriter” is; should be educated to 
the full meaning of the word. “Estate 
planners,” “Counselors” and “CLU” also 
leave the public cold. As for CLU, 
people hearing it first time think it has 
something to do with labor unions, mis- 
taking it for CIO. 

What Interests Editors 

Interest of city editors of daily papers 
in insurance stories can be aroused if 
news is dramatized; light, amusing fea- 
ture stuff is stressed occasionally; heart 





Advertising in War 


(Continued from Page 3) 


“we should bring the policyholder into 
that picture and show what part he’s 
playing in the war.” 

Still another proponent asserted that 
“the - insurance - dollar - is - a - fight- 
ing - dollar’ has great application now 
as has also its inflation-curbing concept. 
“We may know these things,” he added, 
“but you can’t say the American public 
does.” 

“Ts the public jaded by the ‘life-insur- 


ance-is-saving’ theme? >” was another 
question asked. On that one there 
seemed considerable agreement. “The 


saving idea is the least explored phase 
of our whole picture.” “It offers the 
largest opportunity.” These were typical 
comments. 

“What is being done to reach the new 
war worker market?” is a question that 
drew much on specific method. One 
commentator pointed out that the kernel 
of the problem there is the worker’s 
abnormal schedule which makes it diffi- 
cult to get at him. As a means of ar- 
ranging an interview through the wife, 
with both present, his company, he ex- 
plained, sends a letter, inclosing a Social 
Security pamphlet, addressed to “Mr. 
and Mrs.” “That,” he added, “gives her 
the right to open it.” 

Tapping Worker Market 

Mr. Crockford drew on his experience 
with the war worker market in Canada 
to explain that his company has found 
the house-to-house mass attack the best. 
The fieldmen work the district cold, 
in squads, he explained. Each man 
takes a section, then at lunch time, the 
squad reassembles to compare notes, 
discuss ways and means, and in so do- 
ing keeps morale on a high plateau. 

“What material are we sending to our 
own with the armed forces?” was the 
next question posed. One panel mem- 
ber, pointing out its importance, ex- 
plained that at the end of the war the 
salesman will be in demand as the en- 
gineer and mechanic are now. Hence 
the necessity of keeping a string on 
one’s own. His company keeps in touch, 
he added, through the house organ and 
personal letters. 

To this question, too, Mr. Crockford 
made an outstanding contribution. His 
company, he explained, had 400 agents 
at the beginning of the war and 99 of 
these are in service. Early in the war, 
home office classified the service men as 
to the likelihood of their post-war life 
sales effectiveness. The names of those 
in the preferred class have been dis- 
tributed among the officials who now 
keep in intimate touch with them 
through personal letters. 

Direct by Mail 

“Has the volume of queries from your 
reply letters in 1942 gone up or down?” 
In reply to that one a panel member 
explained that the number of replies his 
company received had declined about 
10%. He added, however, that there had 
been a noticeable increase in the number 
of deadheads brought back labeled: 
“moved—new address unknown.” 

Another commentator explained that 
his company is now using a new plan of 
sending out five or six such letters in 
series. A life insurance booklet is of- 
fered. Returns have been running as 
high as 3%, he said, some asking for 
the booklet, others requesting an inter- 
view. 





beats put into news. Here is what she 
considers insurance news: 

Any first is almost sure-fire with the ee. 
Any novelty—anything your company is doing 
that is different or new or an innovation in the 
bus ness. 

Any dramatic feature 
ficiary for eighty years. 

War heroism—any of your company personnel 
who may be decorated for valor. 

Civic activity—company personnel aiding in 
the war effort. 

Dramatic claims, 

Pictorial news—pretty girls in the company 


the tracing of a bene- 


collecting books for merchant seamen, or other 
similar events. 


Eastern Round Table of Life Advertisers Meets In New Yor 


Says Companies Should 
Sell Agent to Public 


J. E. RUTHERFORD BEFORE LAA 

Companies Should Undertake Public 

Relations Job; Agents Already Carry- 
ing Big Service Burden 


A plea that life insurance companies 
undertake to sell their agents to the 
public by means of advertising was made 
before the Eastern Round Table of the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association 
at its meeting in New York City last 
week by James E. Rutherford, execu- 
tive vice president, National Association 
of Life Underwriters. Mr. Rutherford 
maintained that the insurance business 
had a public relations job to do and 
that it was up to the companies and 
not to the agents to carry the burden 
of improving life insurance public rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Rutherford reviewed the develop- 
ment of life insurance advertising from 
its early phases which stressed financial 
aspects, to the modern plans of selling 
“needs.” He told of the work of the 
field forces maintaining life insurance in 
force during the depression years. “The 
story of life insurance in the years that 
followed 1929,” said Mr. Rutherford, “i 
a great tribute to the institution and to 
the company maangement, but perhaps 
above all, to the life underwriter who 
sold it, serviced it and kept it in force 
during that trying period.” 


Service Burden Carried by Agents 


He went on to say that with the com- 
ing of social security the service load 
of the life underwriter again was multi- 
plied many times and since the outbreak 
of the war the agent has given freely 
of his time to push the sale of National 
Service Life Insurance and has volun- 
teered through local life underwriters 
associations to set up service bureaus 
for the men and women in the armed 
forces. 

“The American people are entitled to 


know the terrific job this life under- 
writer has on his hands,” said Mr. 
Rutherford. “They should know the 


countless duties he must perform. They 
should be told the long hours he puts 
into his efforts to serve them. They 
should be sold the idea that no man 
works as hard as he works merely for 
money. And they should hear of these 
things from his leaders and not from 
someone else. While the above state- 
ments express my own personal opin- 
ion, I am convinced, as a result of con- 
tacts with life underwriters from coast 
to coast and the lakes to the gulf, that 
they are the sentiments of the vast 
majority of them. 


Advertise the Agent 


“What good could come from wide- 
spread and concerted advertising of the 
agent by life insurance companies? For 
one thing, such advertising would mate- 
rially aid him in his work by helping to 
break down the barriers he must face 
and by increasing his prestige among 
those upon whom he must daily call. A 
greater appreciation of his work on 
their part would materially increase the 
number of people he can serve by de- 
creasing the time he must spend in con- 
vincing them that he is there to help 
rather than to hinder. More people 
would talk more freely with him as they 
do with other professional men, such as 
the doctor and the lawyer. Right now, 
not enough of them appreciate the per- 
sonal service which he alone can ren- 
der. They cannot buy it in the store 
nor can they order it by mail. Insur- 
ance plans do not come in ‘hand-me- 
down’ form—they are tailor-made. 

“Through company advertising in na- 
tional magazines, local newspapers and 
radio and by direct mail, you can do a 
lot more along this line. Many of you 
have made the start and have done 
marvelous jobs for your agents. We 
are calling now for greater activity on 





Says Recruit More Wome: ; 
Let Your Field Men Dre-m 


What the life insurance busi: ss 
needs on the selling end is more wor «n. 
And as for the insurance field man | w 
in practice—well, he’s a bore. So ( jr- 
mel Snow, editor of Harper’s Bay ar, 
told the Life Insurance Advertisers \s- 
sociation at its Eastern Round Tabl: in 
New York City on March 19. “Direct- 
ing Life Insurance Advertising To 
Women” was her theme. 

The new woman with a job certa nly 
is in the market for life insurance, Miss 
Snow explained. But she does not think 
like a man or understand like a tian. 
And she never will. She is just as 
anxious to secure her future as a man 
is. But she is bored by the language 
of the insurance business. A man’s mind 
takes to such language naturally. Her's 
does not. In fact she puts her back up 
against it. 

It does seem to me, Miss Snow con- 
tinued, that a great many insurance 
agents should be re-educated to talk 
business to a woman on her own terms 
As a national figure the insurance man 
is a bore. Now what are you going to 
do about it? Think how often you hear 
one ‘woman saying to another—“You've 
got to go to my doctor, he’s wonderful. 
You'll love him.” Or, “Do go to my 
psychiatrist, he’s marvelous.” 

Life Man a Sorry Figure 


When have you ever heard a woman 
say “You’ve got to have my insurance 
agent?” and yet that agent has some- 
thing far more interesting and promis- 
ing and personal to talk about than the 
medico with his metabolism reports—or 
the psychiatrist with his questions. For 
the insurance man is there to talk toa 
woman—or he should be—about her 
life’s fondest dreams, and to show her 
how she can make those dreams come 
true. 

“Keep to the optimistic and human 
note in all copy direc ted to women,” Miss 
Snow admonished. “Tell her simple lite 
stories—of the woman who needed 
money for the birth of her son, and how 
she found she could very easily borrow 
on her insurance and pay it back later 
on. Tell her that insurance means that 
her money is handled for her, without 
all the bother of clipping coupons and 
making difficult decisions with an in- 
vestment counsel. 

“Give her some life stories with plioto- 
graphs—the dress buyer who bouglit 
her ranch in Wyoming after she was 
fifty-five—the brilliant engineer who 
was put through college on the insur- 
ance his mother took out when he was 
still building bridges with Meccano.” 





the part of those who have already done 
something and for some activity on the 
part of those who have been endeavor- 
ing to make foot prints on the sands 
of time by sitting down. 

“As advertising men, you will not 
overlook and I hope your presidents 
will realize another result that can ¢ ome 


from selling the underwriter to the 
American people through adverti:ing 


Men tend to live up or to live dow’ to 
the stature given them by their bosses 
and their associates. If you will ac ver 
tise to the American people the \ar- 
velous job that this fellow does, he wi! 
bend his every energy toward livin up 
to the things you say about him. he 
job your officers have is not on 0! 
making sales. They build’ men and 1’ ese 
men make the sales.” 


ACACIA OCCUPATIONAL FIL!'S 

As part of its program for givin. a 
hands a vivid picture of current occ [@ 
tional conditions in war industry, tl 
Acacia Underwriters Club exhibited ‘w° 
new films in the home office rece tl 
“Steel for Victory,” and “Trees ind 
Homes” were shown to a group «lr 
posed of underwriting section om el, 
other home office employes and | ted 
guests. 
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Saya “Security” Would 
Absorb 20% of Income 


LINTON DISCUSSES PROJECTS 








Sees Beveridge Cost Depressing Britain’s 
Exports; Flays National Resources 
Plan Here 





Tse social security program outlined 
by the National Resources Planning 
Poard would cost 20% of the national in- 
come, M. Albert Linton, president of 
Provident Mutual Life, asserted before 
4 joint meeting of Albany Association of 
Life Underwriters, Albany branch of the 
\merican Statistical Association and 
Life Insurance Trust Council on March 
18. 

“\re we willing,” he asked, “to live 
on 22 hours of work a week or will we 
want 40 hours in addition to the eight 
hours we must work to pay for social 
security ?” 

The meeting was attended by more 
than 150 persons, among them, Thomas 
|. Cullen, acting Superintendent of In- 
surance for New York State; Charles 
C, Dubuar, actuary for the department ; 
George H. Jamison, Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner, and Leon Tripp, presi- 
dent of the Albany Life Underwriters’ 
\ssociation, 

The Beveridge Plan, Mr. Linton ex- 
plained, contrary to newspaper reports, 
is not revolutionary but rather a result 
of a slow evolution in England starting 
about 1908. Because it is the product 
of such evolution, he pointed out, it can- 
not readily be dovetailed with the eco- 
nomic system in the United States. 

Post-war Complex 

Discussing conversations he has had 
with the author of the Beveridge re- 
port, Mr. Linton quoted Sir William as 
saving he believed the post-war world 
could absorb without difficulty a 4% 
estimated additional cost for extension 
of social insurance. While Sir William 
bases his confidence on a study of con- 
ditions following the last war, he 
agrees, Mr. Linton explained, that this 
time post-war conditions will be more 
complex for Great Britain. He does not 
believe, however, that she will remain 
permanently poor and foresees eventual 
acceptance of his plan. 

\s an antidote, Mr. Linton pointed 
out that even Sir William admits no 
social security scheme can be success- 
ful with more than 10% of the popula- 
tion unemployed. In terms of our pop- 
ulation, Mr. Linton continued, that 10% 
would mean unemployment of five mil- 
lion persons. Unemployment here has 
reached ten to fifteen millions. Sir Wil- 
liam, however, has not solved the prob- 
lem, he went on, of keeping unemploy- 
ment below the 10% level. Still another 
condition essential to the Beveridge 
plan, he said, is a peaceful, cooperating 
post-war world and there is no easy 
way to bring that about. 

Mr. Linton disagreed with the criti- 
cismis leveled against industrial insurance 
companies by Sir William. One is the 
inclusion of taxes as one of the costs 
Which would be eliminated under gov- 
ernment management. A similar error 
was made here, he pointed out, by our 
rN. E. C, since “new business should 
not be compared with the lapse rate.” 

ndamental to the Beveridge Plan, 
Mr. Linton said, -is maintenance of 


“ 


Britain's export trade. An increase in 
tas: s which would necessarily raise ex- 
bor’ prices might be a serious disad- 
Variage to Britain in post-war world 


This, he added, should be 
idered in adoption of any social se- 
v plan. 
r. Linton sharply denounced the Na- 
i! Resources Planning Board pro- 
|, partly because it provided no im- 
entation method and didn’t discuss 
“Such a report presented to the 
| of a private company would 
iptly get its perpetrators fired.” He 
more kindly disposed toward the 
recent proposals of War Man- 
er Director Paul McNutt, which 
Secretary of Labor 
kins and Arthur Altmeyer. 


ets, 





D. M. Morgan President 
Of the Northern Life 


I. T. MORGAN FIRST VICE PRES. 





Election of Brothers Recalls 1906 When 
Their Father and Uncle Or- 
ganized Company 





D. M. Morgan has been elected presi- 
dent and Irving T. Morgan first vice 








president of Northern Life of Seattle 


EXECUTIVE now employed by large financial institution is desirous of making 
new connection due to limited expansion program of employer in present 
activity. For the last twelve years has been in charge of Real Estate Sales 
Department as well as purchasing of new investment mortgages. Thoroughly 
conversant with all types of real estate, competent in appraisal work, wide 
experience in real estate management and construction. Would appreciate 
opportunity of a personal interview with insurance company desirous of 
obtaining services of man with above experience and qualifications. Location 
not important. Box 1461, The Eastern Underwriter, 41 Maiden Lane, New York. 











at a special trustees’ meeting recently. 
Other executive officers elected are: 


: : ed of a desk and chair in a small rented gan, and First Vice President Irving 
Arthur P. Johnson, vice president; S. J. space. Morgan are insurance men of many 
Rice, vice president, and J. H. Sargent, Today the company’s assets exceed years’ experience, having been intimate- 


secretary. The elections followed the 
death of D. B. Morgan, former presi- 
dent. 

With the Morgan brothers in active 
management of Northern Life, 1943 fur- 
nishes an interesting parallel with the 
year 1906. It was in 1906 that the two 
elder Morgans, former President D. B. 
Morgan and his brother, T. M. Morgan, 
who died in 1918, came to Seattle to 
organize the company. Then its assets 
were $108,000 and “home office” consist- 


25,000,000 with in force (including ac- 
cident and health) of $180,000,000, and 
the company is transacting business from 
Alaska _ to 
throughout the Western states as far 
east as Minnesota and Missouri. 
Seattle organization, so closely identi- 
fied with this city’s growth, is now wide- 
ly known for its many innovations in 
the life, accident and health field and 
its own home office building, the North- 
ern Life Tower, is a nationally recog- 
nized landmark. 

Both the new president, D. M. Mor- 


ly associated with their father, former 
President D. B. Morgan, in Northern 
Life service for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The board in expressing its deep 
sorrow over the loss of President D. B. 
Morgan stated their satisfaction that 
the continuity of management, uwun- 
changed since the organization of the 
company, was to be continued under 
capable and experienced leadership and 
that the traditions and ideals of the 
Northern Life which had resulted in its 
progressive and successful growth were 
to be maintained. 


the Mexican border and 


The 











H. R. KENDALL, Chairman 


Thirty-second yo. are oo 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


J. F. RAMEY, Executive Vice President and Secretary 
CURTIS P. KENDALL, Executive Vice President 


MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE NATION... IN PEACE AND IN WAR 


Cadac tee Clee Wane RN oo cio oon ve decd cata cniceeosaceees $ $870,286.05 1.09 
United States Government Securities...................- 5,963,656.24 28.03 
. *Federal Savings and Loan Association Certificates....... 505,000.00 2.37 
SB, De a NOMURA EOMRE ode dccesedaececsekecaveewses 7,913,917.12 37.19 
Other First Mortgages on Real Estate................... 1,168,511.02 5.49 
State, County and Municipal Bonds.................... 810,730.81 3.81 
Ieasaathe TIGNES cher a vad ke oka Gad du Cuca hebwee cee eus 256,634.29 1.21 
reieehnes CMR G IN ince casa ions ds cisuccsceandesaes 1,672,824.50 7.86 
MONGUN EMME. Sc tecee ences cdacaecacnaacauceneencudsens 780,692.57 3.67 
* Slane (Ge © ROMONUIOB occ ceeeik ce caxncunedssacuxucexaes 336,400.00 1.58 * 
Cie biow Neeen adalat QNNERs 6c O55 oe 00s cdins a cecweccwcweesns 185,625.71 87 
Accrued Interest, Premiums in Course of Collection 
and Net Due and Deferred Premiums............... 808,422.62 3.80 
Citee Aiea Rael x coo ccu sack a saadddackenscadecess 6,457.11 .03 
100.00 
TOAGINAE RINE) RUNB. 5 caiiccsigsucdctavacuncctedes< tenn 31,891,026.89 
OME 52. 2 owed Sek ucundcddhesnsacenscncane $53,170,184.93 


*Guaranteed by an instrumentality of the United States Government. 


Keesenves and Othe Liabilities 


Legal Reserves to Protect Policy Contracts.............++20+00+: 


Incomplete Proofs 


Disatie Clateie Die amie Ceti eee 6. « oso cinccce cccadetcvecesesccnss none 
Reserves for Unreported Claims and Claims with 
I eee COT CP COTE CORTC CCR 1,046,004.00 
Reserve for Expenses and Taxes Payable in 1943..............+- 597,582.24 
Reserve for Advance Premiums and Trust Funds................ 384,380.87 
MUP Cia Da fs iar cre cc cdc wansaseuetdccsaweasenicnates 377,987.24 
Nationat Lire Funp (including reserve funds)................. 31,891,026.89 
TOVEAE, Re ee sresveedsa ccd xanngentnas eka $47,628,736.89 


Excess Security to Policyowners 


Capital SOK i. 6 ccc cccccccececesscedcncanees $2,000,000.00 
MO eer cere CTETerc ree eT CTT re 3,041,448.04 
Reserve for Contingencies...............seee- 500,000.00 5,541,448.04 
a Tg he ee $53,170,184.93 
SIGNIFICANT GAINS iN 1942 
Increase in Life Insurance in Force................. Seer $13,191,196.00 


Increase in Total Assets 
Increase in Excess Security to Policyowners.......... $ 1,197,039.16 


Increase in Total Premium Income 





January Ist, 1943 


CHICAGO 
G. R. KENDALL, President 


Assets 


Per Cent 


$13,331,755.65 


— $ 3,614,417.36 





.-$ 1,951,093.42 














cea Life _ in _ $259, 755,635.00 
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CHURCHILL'S BROADCAST ance, with the street water mains en- 

Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of | dorsement, was illustrated in Kansas 


(;reat Britain, in his broadcast address 


of March 21 discussing British post-war 


aims, gavé some space to the Sir William 
Beveridge report on Social Insurance. 
He gave credit to David Lloyd George 
is “prime parent of [British] national 


nsurance schemes,” and when they were 
Welsh statesman Mr. 

was his lieutenant. After- 
fell to Churchill as Chancellor 
Ixchequer to’ lower the pension 


presented by the 
Churchill 
ward it 

the 
to bring in widows and 


age to 65 and 


orphans. That was eighteen years ago. 
One paragraph of the speech Sunday 


° s 
night somewhat perturbing to the insur- 


ance fraternity was this: “You must 
rank me and my colleagues as strong 
partisans of national compulsory insur- 
ance for all classes, for all purposes, 
from the cradle to the grave.” When 

full text of the speech is considered, 


wever, this is not so sweeping as it 


appears on the surface as later he says: 


“We 


must beware of trying to build 


a society in which nobody counts for 
anything except the politician or official, 
a society where enterprise gains no re 
ward and thrift no privileges.” 


that the address as a 


those 


It is widely felt 
masterpieces 
which will be read by The 
literary quality of Winston Churchill is 


whole was one of 


posterity. 


in evidence throughout. For instance, 


here are a few of his epigrams: 


There is no use in doing business ata 
] 
1 


Difficulties mastered are opportunities 
won 


All cannot reach the same level, but 
all must have their chance. 

All wisdom is not new wisdom, and 
the past should be studied if the future 
is to be successfully encountered. 

SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

\ctna Affilated Companies discuss 
vrowth of Sprinkler Leakage business in 
current issue of The Aetna-Izer. Aetna 


wrote more Water Damage and Sprink- 
ler Leakage in January than ever before 
in history of the organization, business 
all of the 


and ranging from concerns selling edible 


being spread through states 
nuts and rubber stamps to department 
stores and shoe manufacturers, and in- 


cluding banks. Premiums ran from $20 
to $3,895 for Water Damage ; 


to $316.11 


from $3.65 
for Sprinkler Leakage poli- 
cies. That range shows potentialities of 
the cover as interesting every agent and 


with office in 


broker from the man an 
his hat to the agencies with the large 
othces. 

Necessity of Water Damage insur- 





City recently when a 30 inch water main 
beneath surface of a principal business 
street broke and flooded cellars, 


GEORGIA LEGISLATURE’S TAX 
ACTION 
One of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the tax situation is the action 
of the passing 
unanimously a bill to tax Federal agen- 


Georgia Legislature in 


cies competing with private enterprise 
in Georgia on the same scale as pri- 
vate business is assessed. House Speaker 
Roy V. Harris warned that encroachment 
of Federal agencies into various fields, 
especially public utilities, would so de- 
plete state, county and city revenues 
that “we will have to go to Washing- 
ton with hats in de- 


our our hands, 


pendent on Federal bureaucracies.” 
This action in Georgia is striking as 
it has attracted attention in other states. 


U. S. Salvage Association 


Reelects Six Directors 
Stockholders of the United States Sal- 
vage Association, meeting in New York 
City last week, re-elected the following 
directors for a term of three vears: 
Donald C. Bowersock, Fred Maccabe, 
Frederick B. McBride, Henry H. Reed, 
William D. Winter and Frank B. Zeller. 
Directors whose terms did not expire 
this vear include the following: Hendon 
Chubb, W. Bradford Harwood, Harold 
Jackson, Samuel D. McComb, John S. 
Gilbertson, J. Whitney Baker, John T. 
Byrne, William R. Hedge, Harry FE. 
Manee and Henry S. Sutter. 
Election of officers of the association 
will take place at the April meeting of 
the board of directors. 


C. E. Graves has been made agency 
superintendent of head office of Atlas 
\ssurance in London. He was formerly 
chief inspector. 

Arthur L. Piver, vice president of Un- 
derwriters Report, Inc., is taking an ad- 
vanced flying course at Mather Field 
near Sacramento. He will be commis- 
sioned a first lieutenant in the Army 
Air Corps. 

* x 

O. J. Arnold, president of the North- 
western National Life, has been named 
on a group of Northwest business lead- 
ers to head a regional bond selling cam- 
paign for the treasury in April. 

x * x 

Floyd W. Forker, ClLLU, who is agen- 
cy assistant in the Pacific Mutual Life’s 
home office, has recently been elected 
president of the Los Angeles area coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America. He has 
been interested in the scout movement 
since boyhood. 


Eastern Underwriter Co., a New York 
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JOHN HENRY RUSSELL 


John Henry Russell, CLU, for several 
years manager of agency service in Pa- 
cific Mutual Life’s home office, and who 
before that was head of the home office 
veneral agency, has resigned and will 
devote his time to private affairs. He 
will have his office in the company’s 
head office building. 

Mr. Russell’s father, the late J. New- 
ton Russell, was general agent in Los 
\ngeles of Pacific Mutual for many 
years, and at one time was president 
of National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

* * * 

E. A. Roberts, who recently resigned 
as vice president and general counsel 
ot the Minnesota Mutual Life to become 
president of the Fidelity Mutual of Phil- 
adelphia, and Mrs. Roberts will be guests 
of honor at a public dinner at the St. 
Paul Athletic Club, March 29, in recog- 
nition of the contributions both have 
made to the cultural and civic life of 
St. Paul during their seventeen years’ 
residence there. Officers and home office 
cmployes of the Minnesota Mutual gave 
a farewell dinner to Mr. Roberts Tues- 
day night at the Athletic Club. 

x * * 


Thomas E. Wood, head of the Cin- 
cinnati insurance agency bearing his 
name, has been appointed national chair- 
man of the Marine Corps League re- 
habilitation committee, which will try 
to put wounded “Leathernecks” of the 
current war back on their feet after 
convalescence. With the cooperation of 
business men all over the nation, the 
committee will endeavor to provide the 
veterans with gainful employment. Mr. 
Wood, a Marine in the first World 
War, was host at a dinner to league 
members at the Netherland Plaza, Cin- 
cinnati, March 13, during which plans 
for the proposed rehabilitation cam- 
paign were outlined. 

x * * 


Gordon H. Campbell, for many years 
general agent for the Aetna Life in 
Little Rock, has been elected a director 
of the Missouri Utilities Co., of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. In addition to his con- 
nections in the insurance business, rep- 
resenting the Aetna Life and Aetna Cas- 
ualty as general agent, Mr. Campbell is 
a director of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank of Little Rock, and has been pres- 
ident of the Litthe Rock Chamber of 
Commerce for two terms. 

* * * 

Herman Moss, general agent, Equita- 
ble Society, Cleveland, has been with 
that company forty-five years. 
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Frank Hickson, resident secretary of 
the Royal-Liverpool Groups at Tokio, 
Japan, for six years and later at Shang- 
hai for some months, is now in the 
inland transportation department of the 
Royal-Liverpool at Toronto. He bevan 
his business career with the L. & L. & 
G. in Liverpool and was sent to Tokio 
in 1935. 

+. oe 

A. K. McGowan, president of \Me- 
Gowan & Richardson, Inc., Ilion, N. Y, 
is head of an agency which has repre- 
sented the Aetna Affiliated Companies 
for forty-five years. Agency was found- 
ed by A. W. McGowan, father of A. K. 
An ad he ran attracted a lot of atten- 


tion: “Companies come and go, Dut 
Aetna stays and pays.” 
* K * 


Leslie A. Stewart, superintendent of 
the compensation liability department o/ 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp., Kan- 
sas City, is now a lieutenant in the 
United States Navy. 

x ok x 

John A. Neale, chief engineer of Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., fire pro- 
tection and safety organization, has been 
appointed a member of the Technical 
Advisory Committee of the Sixth Re- 
gional Office of Civilian Defense. The 
committee is being formed by FE. J. 
Condon, regional director, Sixth (i 
vilian Defense Region. 

x * x 

John E. Wilkinson, Oklahoma state 
agent for the London & Lancashire In- 
surance Co., has entered the ranks of 
grandfathers. A daughter, Michielen 
Ann, was born to Lieut. and Mrs. R. J. 
Delier of Barksdale Field, Shreveport, 
La., on March 9. Mrs. Delier was for- 
merly Barbara Wilkinson of Oklahoma 
City. Lieut. Delier was formerly con- 
nected with the Employers Casualty in 
the same city. 

x * * 


Donald C. Williams, for the past eight 
years adjuster with the Fire Companies’ 
Adjustment Bureau in New Orleans, has 
resigned to become casualty supervisor 
for the American Automobile with head- 
quarters at Kansas City. Before join- 
ing the bureau he was connected with 
the claim office of the Maryland Cas- 
ualty at New Orleans. 

x ok * 


Edward T. Miazza, formerly manager 
of the New Orleans office of the [ire 
Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, _ has 
been advanced from first lieutenant to 
captain in the U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Captain Miazza is somewhere in [:ng- 
land. 

x ok * 

Dr. Eveline M. Burns, research direc- 
tor of National Resources Planning 
Board’s 450,000 words “cradle to the 
grave” Social Security report, is chiel 
of the economic security and_ health 
section of the board. Her husband 's 
deputy chief of the Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply of the War Production Board. Be- 
fore coming to Washington, Dr, burns 
was a member of the graduate depart 
ment of Columbia University. She came 
to this country in 1926 from the faculty 
of the London School of Economics 0 
study on a two-year Laura Spe'mat 
Rockefeller Fellowship, and is now an 


American citizen. She studied social 
welfare problems in Germany in oe 
OKS 


and 1934, and is author of several | 
on social welfare subjects. 
eo se oe 
O. E. Lane, president of Vire Assici@ 
tion, was the guest speaker at the Mar 
22 meeting of the Underwriters Clu) 
Philadelphia. 


x ok 

Don W. Sigler, a graduate ot (1! 

versity of Nebraska, is now assovcial! 
editor of the Insurance Magazine 
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O.K. for Luncheon Meetings Given 
by OPA 

Paul M. O’Leary, Deputy OPA Ad- 
ministrator in charge of rationing, has 
not ruled that institutional luncheon 
eatherings are in disfavor of OPA. There 
had been rumors that such luncheons 
were to be ruled out. 

“What the hotels or restaurants do 
with their allotments and how they serve 
their meals are not the concern of the 
OPA rationing program,” said Deputy 
O'Leary. “As we now see the situation 
there is no good reason for banning 
luncheons of civic and trade associated 
members and similar group meetings 
where meals are served.” 

Ruling had been asked by Lions, Ro- 
tary Clubs and others interested. It 
wiil be good news in the insurance busi- 
ness where luncheons are frequently fol- 
lowed by meetings. 

* * * 
Captain Lamplugh’s Civil Aviation 
Committee 

Captain A. G. Lamplugh, underwriter 
and survevor of the British Aviation In- 
surance Co., is chairman of a British 
unofficial committee of investigation 
formed some months ago to conduct a 
survey of factors bearing on the future 
of civil aviation. As this committee has 
no connection with the insurance world, 
Captain Lamplugh’s chairmanship must 
be regarded as a tribute to his wide 
knowledge and experience in the field 
of aviation. He learned to fly as far 
hack as 1913, and has served in the RFC 
and the RAF. He is treasurer of the 
Royal Aeronautical Society; on the 
committee of the Royal Aero and Lon- 
don Aero Clubs; warden of the Guild of 
\ir Pilots and Navigators of the British 
Kinpire, and is connected with various 
other bodies associated with aviation. 

li was announced that a Joint Air 
Transport Committee has been formed 
by the Association of British Chambers 
of Commerce, the Federation of British 
Industries and the London Chamber of 
Commerce under the chairmanship of 
Oliver Simmonds, M.P., and Captain 
Lunplugh is also a member of this 

nunittee, 

* * x 


Marine Insurance, Time Charter 
Rates and Cargo Hull Regulations 


n this page last week appeared a chron- 

ical chart of events sent to shipping 
companies and other corporations in Amer- 
wt by Edward R. Hughes & Co., Inc., 

v’ York insurance brokers. The chart 
roviewed insurance, time charter rates and 
government regulations affecting principally 
ertwan hulls, crews and cargoes for the 
beriod from December, 1941, to the end of 
', 1942. Following are the events from 
the first of June until the end of the year: 

June, 1942 

_ ll—-President Roosevelt signs reso- 
N'ton providing an additional $210,000,- 


= the WSA marine and war risk 
lune 


l0th—American Institute of Marine 























announce that net 
risk losses to commercial underwriters 
for period June, 1939, to May 31, 1942, 
equals $1,453,690. Losses since January 
1, 1942, exceeded premiums by $46,486,- 


Underwriters 


15th—WSA issues revised time char- 
ter rates in which vessels constructed 
since January 1, 1937, are no longer ex- 
cluded. Diesel engined vessels are grant- 
ed an additional 35 cents per d.w.t. per 
month. Vessels constructed since 1928 
are granted an additional 5 cents per 
d.w.t. per month starting with 5 cents 
per d.w.t. per month for 1929 and end- 
ing with 65 cents per d.w.t. per month 
for 1941 and subsequent years. C-] 
class vessels received 10 cents per d.w.t. 
per month additional, C-2 class 20 cents 
and C-3 class 30 cents. 

Time charter rates for tankers set at 


(effective 4/20/42): 


Per D W.T. 
DW.T. Per Mo. 
RENE SHE Wil scion cd oiees cn tnnces ees $3.25 
SGU —IBGGO is cecnwecceesesescceca 3.35 
PRR co ww ke nciwericweeews ceases 3.45 
Fe EO. 6 oedaccnwauwiesnecwe 3.60 
SEA ek idee cknvcencesves 3.45 
SPH Lisrsacvrasecnsascnayes 3 90 
es  divercctendanbnwhane 4.10 
FOE, Avicakeeusrasabe er aegus 4.35 
PO OUR gc icaceceimaterouuieecce 4.65 


the same as for dry cargo vessels. 

16th—WSA issues Part I of general 
order No. 12 prescribing compensation 
for general agents, agents, berth sub- 
agents and sub-agents. 

17th—Navy issues waiver permitting 
the employment of aliens in the unli- 
censed crews of vessels, this not to ex- 
ceed 50% of the entire unlicensed crew. 

18th—Tankers of more than 3,000 G.T. 
to be valued at same basis as dry cargo 
vessels under WSA ruling. 

25th—Officers and crews are permitted 
to obtain life insurance in sums of $1,000 
to $5,000. WSA to grant this in addi- 
tion to insurance provided by shipown- 
ers. 

29th—Wartime extension clauses issued 
by marine underwriters to provide con- 
tinuous automatic coverage against de- 
lays, forced discharges, transshipments, 
ete. 


July, 1942 
4th—WSA issues uniform bill of lad- 
ing. 
8th—ODT establishes storage control 


section to ensure adequate storage facil- 
ities for war materials at ocean ports. 

10th—Board of Economic Warfare sets 
up shipping priority ratings to other 
American republics. 

11th—Commercial war risk rates reach 
year’s high. , 

16th—Maritime Commission _ reveals 
that the Patrick Henry, a Liberty ship, 
steamed 7,600 miles at an average speed 
of 11.6 knots carrying useful loads of 
11,000 long tons. Oil consumption 
equaled .022 per useful load ton. This 
compared favorably with experiences on 
World War I Hog Island freighters 
which carried useful loads of 8,000 L.T. 
at 10 knots with oil consumption of .033. 
Army officials reveal plans for air 





war 





freighter completed. Will carry 100 ton 
load. 

21lst—OWI announces that ship losses 
during the week of July 12 reached their 
highest level since the war, exceed new 
construction. 

24th—WSA announces time charter 
rates for vessels not classed A-1 Amer- 
ican Bureau or equivalent shall be 25 
cents per d.w.t. per month under those 
quoted for vessels meeting requirement. 

29th—Warshipopencargo policies made 
available on imports. 

August, 1942 

5th—OPA requests the WSA to reduce 
rates on imports into U. S. A. and ex- 
ports to territories and possessions to 
January 1, 1942, levels. 

6th—Joint statement issued by the 
BEW, OPA, WPB and CCC revealing 
plan for coffee importers to sell their 
iunports to the CCC who will resell, upon 
arrival, at prices which do not include 
freight and insurance increases since 
December 8. 

22nd—WSA and American Institute of 
Marine Underwriters reach agreement 
on settling missing vessel hull and cargo 
claims. Arbitrators appointed to deter- 
mine which part of the claim is to be 
advanced by each party. 

September, 1942 

29th—Navy discloses 2,301 American 
merchant seamen have been killed or 
listed as missing during the period Sep 
tember 27, 1941-Aug. 1, 1942. 

October, 1942 

9th—Allocation of Government owned 
vessels to fifty-three Class A and nine 
Class B operators announced by WSA. 
Quotas range from 50,000 tons for Class 
B operators to 650,000 tons for Class A. 
These figures include owned tonnages 
operated under time charter agreements 

12th—WSA releases text of missing 
vessel agreement whereby owners of 
hulls and cargoes which are lost due to 
the mysterious disappearance of the ves 
sel at sea will obtain an advance of funds 
in compensation for their loss. 

14th—Maritime Commission releases 
data on Liberty ship construction, re 
vealing construction time averages se\ 
enty days from keel laying to delivery 
Original estimates were 105 days. 

26th—Second Supplemental National 
Defense Appropriation Act signed by 
President Roosevelt authorizes $100,000,- 
000 for defense installations on merchant 
vessels, 

27th—American Institute of Marine 
Underwriters releases figures showing 
war risk underwriting results on hulls 
and cargoes: 

June, 1939/Sept., 1942 


Hull Cargo 
PromnQGs > 2 ckc<cs $35,737,892 $171.629,459 
ee RE TT 60,001,319 161,615,273 


POMS Soles seeouuss $ 10,014, 18¢ 
OE ciinxnverdcewen $24,263,427 
November, 1942 

10th—The WSA issues regulations of 


compensation payable to owners and 
chartered owners of vessels time char 
tered to the WSA for time lost in arm 
ing, degaussing or demagnetizing. Re 
imbursement will be at the rates pre 
scribed charter hire (refer May 16th) 
with reductions for time consumed in 
making owner’s repairs, excess of forty- 
eight hours in cleaning of boilers and 
overhauling of machinery, drydocking, 
cleaning and painting the bottom of the 
vessel, remedying defects in the vessel's 
condition at time of delivery, expenses 
saved. 

11th—WSA _ orders 
passenger ticket. 

30th—Ship construction record broken 
by delivery of eighty-four vessels total- 
ing 891,700 d.w.t. 

December, 1942 


use of uniform 


7th—One year of war results in 548 
\llied and neutral vessels sinkings in 
western Atlantic waters. 

Oth—Rear Admiral Land discloses that 


conversion to coal would require six ad- 
ditional seamen as coal passers for each 
Liberty ship. 

16th—Maritime Commission announces 
further reduction in construction time of 
Liberty ships. The November, 1942, 
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average was fifty-six days from keel lay 
ing to delivery. 

22nd—The WSA announces that pay- 
ments of time charter hire and bareboat 
hire will be limited to 75% and 50% re- 
spectively of present contract rates. This 
is due to a ruling by the Comptroller 
General which indicates that the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 may require 
vessel valuations and charter hires to be 
frozen as of September 8, 1939, for ves 
sel valuations and September 28, 1939, 
for charter rates (plus possible allow 
ances for increases in expenses). 

x * ok 


Major Ray Dreher, Lt. Geo. Dreher 

Major Ray Dreher, formerly advertis 
ing manager of the Boston and Old Col 
ony Insurance Companies, is now chief 
of intelligence, air transport command, 
North Atlantic wing. Since joining the 
service he has been in flights to Great 
Britain and back. 

George Dreher, son of Major Dreher, 
is a leutenant in the Marines. He 
played football at Exeter and hockey 
when at Harvard, and after leaving col- 
lege joined the Fireman’s Fund in Bos 
ton. 

x * x 
Print Article About “Digitalis” Gang 

The story of the extensive swindles of 
insurance companies in New York City 
by an organized gang—the avalanche of 
claims which cost insurance companies 
hundreds of thousands of dollars through 
fake claims, reaching its climax in 1937- 
is described in the Annals of Internal 
Medicine by Dr. O. F. Hedley of the 
U. S. Public Health Service. When the 
exposes came, and with them the prose- 
cution, it developed that 240 persons 
were involved, including at least twenty- 
five doctors. 

It was an epidemic of “heart disease” 
among younger men which aroused the 
suspicions of the insurance claim men. 
This is the famed swindling operation 
where policyholdets were given digitalis, 
a drug which changes normal heart ac 
tion. After taking the drug the policy 
holders would drink coffee, run to a doc 
tor’s office (climbing stairs, if possible) 
and have an electrocardiograph exam 
ination. 

* * Ba 
Safety Equipment 

I hadn’t any conception of the number 
of articles there are for safety equip- 
ment in industrial plants until I looked 
through a catalogue of such equipment 
this week, which contains 134 pages of 
descriptions of devices and of illustra- 
tions showing what they are. The cata 
logue is that of the Boyer-Campbell Co. 
of Detroit. 

Three entire pages are devoted to face 
shields and ten pages to eye goggles. 
There are also ten pages of description 
of helmet goggles. 

Another interesting section has to do 
with respirators. They include protec- 
tive devices against breathing of dust, 
chemicals and light fume concentration. 

Gas masks take up a lot of space in 
the catalogue. There are also a number 
of carbon monoxide indicators. There 
are parachute type manhole harness, and 
many pages given to gloves, including 
full leather reinforced asbestos gloves 
\ surprising variety of safety shoes is 
described, as well as shin guards. 

Judging by this catalogue, the “factory 
front” may be as dangerous as some of 
the combat fronts, and one can easily 
see why there are so many accidents in 
plants. Modern science in its preventa- 


tive devices cuts down the number of 
accidents. There is one type, however, 
which cannot be guarded against and 


that is carelessness. 
* * 
Wareham in Home Office 

Harry Wareham, for sixteen years in 
Syracuse office, Aetna Affiliated Compa 
nies, has been transferred to home office, 
taking over serving compensation legal 
interests. He is a graduate of Syracuse 
University, class of '22, and following 
his graduation he taught for two years 
in the law department of the university 
before entering the service of the Aetna. 
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Berry Genera) Counsel 
Of the National Board 


SUCCEEDS LATE J. H. DOYLE 
Mr. Berry Served Fifteen Years With 
Well Known Law Firm in Newark 
Before Joining National Board 
James Raymond Berry, who has been 
with ihe legal staff of the National 
3oard of Fire Underwriters in New York 
City for more than a year and who has 
made an excellent impression on com- 


JAMES RAYMOND BERRY 


pany executives, has been appointed gen- 
eral counsel of the “ee Board. He 
succeeds the late J. H. Doyle, who died 
last year. Mr. Berry’s appointment was 
announced late last week following a 
meeting of the committee on laws. 

Prior to January 1, 1942, when Mr. 
Berry joined the National Board, he 
had practiced law in New Jersey since 
1926, specializing in insurance cases. He 
is a member of the New York and New 
Jersev bars, is admitted to practice be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States and is a member of the American 
3ar Association. 

Columbia Law Graduate 

A native of Newark, N. J., Mr. Berry 
was educated in the grammar and high 
schools there and at Newark Junior 
College. During summer vacations he 
worked for several shipbuilding com- 
panies and spent one summer as a sailor. 
In 1922 he received his A.B. degree from 
Princeton University, where he was a 
member of the track team. He was 
awarded his Bachelor of Laws degree 
by Columbia University Law School in 
New York in 1925. 

Admitted to the New Jersey bar in 
1926 Mr. Berry became associated with 
the law firm of Lum, Tamblyn & Col- 
yer, now known as Lum, Fairlie & 
Wachenfeld, of Newark, where he pre- 
viously had served his clerkship. He 
was admitted as a junior partner in the 
firm in 1934 and became a full member 
in 1940, in which capacity he continued 
until he resigned at the end of 1941 to 
join the National Board. 

3efore moving to New York City last 
June Mr. Berry was active on commit- 
tees of the New Jersey State Bar As- 
sociation and the Essex County Bar 
Association. He also was on the speak- 
ers’ committee for the sale of war bonds 
in Newark and was a captain in the New 
Jersey State Guard. At present he is 


WHISKEY LOSS PROBLEMS 
Controversy Relative to Paying on Ceil- 
ing Prices or Market Value Ex- 
pected to Be Solved Soon 

The controversy relative to insurance 
companies paying off on ceiling prices 
or market value in event of whiskey 
losses by either fire or tornado, appar- 
evtly will be solved at an early date. 
Following announcement that Chief 
Counsel for OPA, had stated that com- 
panies would not be held liable for pay- 
ing more than ceiling in event of losses, 
in that companies would not be buying 
whiskey, but paying for destroyed whis- 
key, several companies have indicated 
willingness to pay on basis of market 

value in event of loss. 

One company, and probably others, 
have indicated that in event of loss, they 
would figure back from case goods price, 
taking off Federal tax, bottling cost, ad- 
vertising, etc. in,arriving at value; 
while some have indicated a willingness 
to adjust on basis of ceiling plus special 
profits coverage, under separate policies. 

However, some companies plainly state 
that they will pay on basis of market, 
but establishing the market may not be 
so easy, unless they go back to prices 
in effect as of February before the 
OPA ceiling announcements, when whis- 
key was selling at all the way from $3 
to $3.65 per gallon for whiskey that could 
be bottled in bond. 


No ae Yet That 
U. S. Suit Will Be Dropped 


There is no indication in Atlanta that 
the anti-trust division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice has any intention of 
abandoning the South-Eastern Under- 
writers indictment as a result of Thur- 
man Arnold’s appointment to the Court 
of Appeals. The hearing before Judge 
FE. Marvin Underwood on the demurrer 
to the indictment set for May 3 is still 
apparently the next sign of action which 
will appear. 

Rumors that the indictment would be 
abandoned which have appeared from 
time to time seem to be without founda- 
tion. Neil H. Andrews, U. S. District 
Attorney for the northern district of 
Georgia, says that so far as he knows 
there is no intention on the part of the 
anti-trust division to drop the case. 


an associate Government appeal agent 
at Local Draft Board No. 65 in New 
York. Mr. Berry married the former 
Adelaide Cecilia Poulson in 1928. They 
have two sons and a daughter and live 
at 28 East Tenth Street, New York. 


Elected Director Of 
Unity Fire Corporation 


EVERETT W. NOURSE 

At the annual meeting last week of 
the Unity Fire, Everett W. Nourse was 
elected to the board of directors. Mr. 
Nourse is well known and highly re- 
garded in insurance circles. Prior to 
his retirement on June 30, 1942, he was 
United States manager of the London 
Assurance and president of the Man- 
hattan Fire & Marine. 

Mr. Nourse has served on 
committees of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association, Western Underwriters 
Association, New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization and other regional 
bodies and for many years has been a 
member of the New York Fire Patrol 
Committee. 

Mr. Nourse’s association with the 
Unity Fire is in a way a reestablishment 
of former connections, since he was the 
United States manager of the Union 
Fire, Accident & General from 1932 to 
1940. 


Ellis Executive V. P. 
New York Brokers’ Assn. 


W. Warren Ellis, who has been as- 
sistant to the president, has been elected 
executive vice president of the Insurance 
3rokers’ Association of New York, Inc. 


numerous 








N. Y. RATE PROBE MEASURE 

The Albee resolution to create a joint 
legislative committee to investigate fire 
and casualty insurance rates, with an 
appropriation of $25,000, has been sent 
to the rules committee of the New York 
legislature by the assembly ways and 
means committee. 
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- Conference in Aliens; 
On Explosion Meas re 


BILL GENERALLY SUPPOR? £D 

Move to Amend ante of Fire Cs-y. 

panies Receives Opposition Only F;.)+ 
Hartford Steam Boiler 

A conference was held in 
Tuesday on the bill 
York legislature to change the un 
writing powers of fire insurance 
respect to explosion coverage. As 
blyman Russell Wright presided 
about thirty persons attended. Fire « 
panies and producers are generall 
favor of this measure, which would le- 
galize practices fire companies have heen 
following for several years. 

The only opposition Tuesday came 
from the Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion & Insurance Co. Its representa- 
tives wanted the bill amended so that 
steam boiler companies could invade the 
fire field to the extent that their field 
is invaded. 

J. Raymond Berry, 
for the National Board of 
writers, declared the bill sponsored by 
the brokers’organizations, vas intended 
to give complete coverage to war indus- 
tries. 


Alban 


before the 


general couris¢l, 
Fire Under- 


Says Assureds Favor Bill 

Charles C. Hewitt of Boit, Dalton & 
Church, Boston, Mass., representing the 
large purchasers of insurance, declared 
the passage of the bill was vital to the 
chemical and petroleum industry, and 
that the present practice of fire compa- 
nies in vogue for several years should 
be legalized to avoid legal controversy 
in the event of a catastrophe loss. He 
said the public wished to buy a policy 
under which the boiler companies and 
fire companies would not quarrel as to 
loss percentages leaving the insured out 
on a limb. 

Text of Measure 

The full text of the bill, as originally 
presented, is as follows: 

H. B. 1607—An act to amend the insurance 
law in relation to the kinds of insurance author- 
ized. 

Section 1, Paragraph (d) of subdivision 5 

of section 46 of chapter 882 of the laws of 
1939, entiled “‘An act in relation to insurance 
corporations,” as amended by chapter 539 of 
the laws of 1941 is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 
_(d) Bombardment, invasion, insurrection, riot, 
civil war or commotion, military or usurped 
power, any order of a civil authority made 
to prevent the spread of a conflagration, epi- 
demic or catastrophe, vandalism or malicious 
mischief, strike or lockout, or explosion [th 
following is deleted from the present law; “but 
not including any kind of insurance — 
in paragraph nine, except insurance agains 
loss or damage to property resulting from 

(1) Explosion of pressure vessels (except 
steam boilers of more than fifteen pounds pres- 
sure) in buildings designed and used solely for 
residential purpose by not more than four 
families. 

(2) Explosion of any kind originating out- 
side of the insured building or outside of the 
building containing the property insured. 

(3) Explosion of pressure vessels which do 
not contain steam or which are not operated 
with steam coils or steam jackets. 

(4) Electrical disturbance causing or con 
comitant with an explosion in public service or 
public utility property.’ 

In place of the deleted portions the following 
is inserted: “except a i gg originating \ vithin 
steam boilers or flywheels located in the in- 
sured building or in the buildings containing 
the property insured.” 


Albany Field Club Hears 
Johnson of North America 


C. William Johnson, assistant sccre- 
tary of the Insurance Company of North 
America, addressed the Albany eld 
Club at the March meeting held Fr ‘a 
night at the Wellington Hotel in Al- 
bany, N. Y. Mr. Johnson’s address “ov- 
ered activities of companies in con icc 
tion with the war effort, current ui ‘er- 
writing problems and the importanc © 0! 
production work and its future rel:‘ion 
to the business as a whole. 

The Albany Field Club for some y-ars 
has conducted a winter meeting at | ake 
Placid, usually attended by member. 0! 
the Adirondack Board, as well as man) 
officers of companies from New \ ork, 
Philadelphia and Hartford. The mec ing 
was cancelled this year because oi the 
war. 
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Txas Hail Writers 
In Two Day Session 


HCLD CONFERENCE IN DALLAS 
Alfonso Johnson Talks; James B. Culli- 
on, Jr., Tells of Improvements in 
Hail Underwriting 


hail storm brings ruin 
community 


disastrous 
an. utter desolation to the 
wh ch is not adequately protected with 
hail insurance 
crop 
protecting 


hail insurance; in selling 


you are not only protecting the 


who buys, 
the banks, the 


citizens of that section. 


you are 
business houses and all 
of the You are 
helping conserve and preserve the Amer- 
ican way of life, and the American 


home,” said Alfonso Johnson, manager 
of the Dallas Insurance Agents Asso- 
ciation in the opening address of the 
two-day session of the hail insurance 
adjusters, agents and company men in 


March 17 and 18. 

lames B. Cullison, Jr., Chicago, repre- 
senting the Aetna, Springfield and In- 
surance Co. of North America, speak- 
ing on the development of hail insur- 
ance, said: 

“Hail insurance 
pute in the early 
companies would 
assessments. 


Dallas, 


was not in good re- 
days; the non-stock 
prorate the and 
We experienced dif- 
ficulty in getting a stock company to 
underwrite hail risks and local agents 
would not solicit the business. 
Motto of Early Days 
“It seemed to be the motto of the 
carly underwriters to take in the pre- 
miums by the scoop and pay out losses 
by the spoon; it was a gamble and com- 
panies made money in good years and 


loss 


make 


tried to escape loss payments in_ bad 
years. We can now be proud of the 
hail insurance business which in 1942 


paid some 100,000 claims with very few 
disputed or unsettled claims. The hail 
adjuster has become a professional man; 
the undesirables and unqualified have 
weeded out.” 

Professors Paul B. Dunkel and I. M. 
\tkins of the agricultural experimental 
station at Denton, Texas, described the 
growth and development of small grains 
and of cotton and told the insurance 
men how to determine hail damage from 
and insect damage. They paid 
high compliments to the conscientious 
effort being made by the hail insurance 
fraternity to make equitable adjustments 
of all losses. 

The two-day 


been 


(disease 


session was under the 
direction of K. T. Martin of the K. T. 
Martin-Floyd West & Company, Dallas, 
and Price K. Johnson of Cravens-Dar- 
an general agency in Houston. Other 
companies having a large number of 
presentatives in attendance were: the 
lome Group, Hartford Group, Great 
ierican and the companies represented 


Mr. Cullison. 





— 


suilder’s Risk Syndicate 
Reelects Five Managers 


Insurance Syn- 
Builder’s Risks 
March 19 and 
companies as 
three years: 
American 


he American Marine 
ate for Insurance of 
ld its annual meeting 
lected the following 
inagers for a term of 
tna, Martin W. Morron; 
ntral, William Betteridge; Atlantic 
itual, William D. Winter; Fireman’s 
nd, Frederick B. McBride, and Home, 
in W. Morrow. 

Che other managers, 
ice have not expired, are 


whose terms of 
as follows: 


ston, William R. Hedge; Continental, 
‘muel D. McComb; Federal, Hendon 
ubb; Insurance Company of North 
nerica, Henry H. Reed; National 
nion Fire, Albert Ullmann; Hartford 
re, John S. Gilbertson; North River, 
aay E. Manee; Queen, Frank B. 
eller; St. Paul Fire & Marine, Harold 
ickson, and Universal, John T. Byrne. 
Officers of the syndicate will be 


lected at the April meeting of the board 
f managers, 


New Book on Fire Insurance 


Accounting Being Published 


A book on fire insurance 
will be published by the Wisdom Press, 
Inc., New York, early next month. It is 
the first volume on the subject and 
consists of some of the most valuable 
of the lectures which have been delivered 
to groups and students of the Insurance 
Society of New York. All of the lec- 
turers are members of the Insurance 
Accountants Association which began to 
give lectures on insurance accounting in 
1936, having agreed to establish such a 
lecture course. 

During the six years which have 
elapsed the members of the Insurance 
Accountants Association have given 
their best counsel and assistance to the 
course. The lectures originally were 
given by individual members of the as- 
sociation, but that lecture system was 
discontinued and the entire course, pri- 
marily based on the lectures in the new 
book, is now given by an individual in- 
structor. Each year the association ap- 
points a committee of its members to 
aid in the supervision of the work and 
to review and bring up to date the ma- 
teria! used in the course. Several hun- 
dred students have taken the course, 
Arthur C. Goerlich, educational director 
oi Insurance Society of New York, says. 

Contents of Book 
Cortents of the book follow: 
Organization and Functions of Account- 
ing and Statistical Departments: 

Legal status and governmental con- 
trol of insurance companies; purpose 
of accounting and statistics; sub-di- 
visions of accounting and _ statistical 
departments; records. 

Text by Austin R. Matthews, 

president, Pacific Fire. 
Underwriting Income—Premium: 


vice 


accounting 


tions; brokerage premiums; instalment 
payments and financing premiums. 
Underwriting Income—Reinsurance : 
Facultative ; treaty ; inter - office; 
pooling; excess of loss; accounting 
records of reinsurance. 
Text by Edward B. 
tary, Pacific Fire. 
Investment Income: 
Sources; types of investment; legal 
requirements and restrictions on in- 
vestments of insurance companies; 
records and forms. 
Text by Mr. Matthews. 
Disbursements—Losses : 
Reporting, verification and payment; 





Crapser, secre- 


accounting procedure; records and 
forms; recoveries; unpaid losses. 
Disbursements—Taxes and Other Ex- 


penses: 

Classification; underwriting and in- 
vestment; acquisition and administra- 
tive; controllable and uncontrollable. 

Text by Robert C. Ratcliffe, treas- 

urer, Newark Fire. 
General Ledger: 

Purpose; sources of information; 
cortrolling. accounts; subsidiary ledg- 
ers; trial balances; non-ledger ac- 
counts and liabilities. 

Text by Mr. Matthews. 

Reserves: 

Unearned premiums; 
and loss expenses; taxes; 
commissions; unpaid bills 
counts; other reserves. 

Text by Everard P. Smith, secretary, 

Norwich Union Fire. 


unpaid losses 
contingent 
and ac- 


Annual Statement: 


General discussion of the convention 
form of annual statement required by 
the Insurance Departments of the vari- 
ous states. 


TWO F.LA. PROMOTIONS 


William J. Fennell Field Manager in 
Charge at Philadelphia; Charles J. 
Hildreth Virginia Field Manager 
The Factory Insurance Association of 
Hartford, Conn., has named William J. 
Fennell to be field manager in charge of 
the Philadelphia office and Charles J. 
Hildreth to be field manager in charge 


of the Virginia territory, effective yes- 
terday. 
Mr. Fennell also celebrated his twen- 


ty-fifth anniversary with the F.LA. yes- 


terday. He joined the organization after 
leaving Hartford High School, his first 
work being in the mail room. Succes- 


sively he served in the drafting room, 
as a road surveyor, inspector, engineer 
and special agent. He has been han- 


dling the work of the Philadelphia office 
for the last two and a half years. 

Mr. Hildreth went with the F.I.A. in 
1920 as an inspector, was advanced to 
engineer and then to special agent. He 
is located in Danville, Va., and has been 
handling business in that state for sev- 
eral years. 

PHILADELPHIA FIRE & MARINE 

The Philadelphia Fire & Marine re- 
ports admitted assets of $6,473,974 at the 
close of last year with securities valued 
at market quotations on December 31. 
Policyholders’ surplus is $3,978,468 and 
unearned premiums $1,649,145. The com 
pany is a member of the North America 
Group. 


Mechanical Equipment: 

Field lecture. Classes will be con- 
ducted through the accounting and 
statistical departments of an insurance 
company and types of mechanical 
equipment demonstrated with special 
emphasis on tabulating equipment. 

Text by Robert C. Angus, secretary, 

Northern Assurance. 
Statistics : 

General discussion of the statistical 

information required by the states and 











Financial Statements 
December 31st, 1942 


CENTURY 


Established 1885 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 





STATUTORY DEPOSIT ....... 


United States Trustee 


New York 


Bankers Trust Co., 









NET SURPLUS—Over All Liabilities .............. 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS ........... 


“Bonds and Stocks yalued on New York Insurance Department basis. 
On the basis of December 31, 1942 Market Quotations for all Bonds 
and Stocks owned this company’s total admitted assets would be 
$5,010,382.91 and the Policyholders’ Surplus $1,976,218.05, 


111 JOHN STREET 


Assets 
eS ee eC Le ee ee ee $1,370,554.95* 
SER UIO IMR RB Ec ssaccisicsastbiccmiaresscs Se ee Mr 1,876,662.01* 
PREMIUMS RECEIVABLE (U idee 90 tae)... en 355,379.11 
CASH IN BANKS AND OFFICE sitstintitipanitasiniiua, “Ree 
PRCA Ue Roce sccscccsacasbsacsdesadvecsscdvcccdclsaaente coed ececcsece 10,072.36 
ALL OTHER ASSETS ........ 107,313.78 
$4,889,250.33 
Liabilities 
RESERVE—For Unpaid Claims ........ $1,280,978.71 
RESERVE—For Unearned Premiums .......... bi dated 1,616,863.64 
RESERVE—For Taxes and All @ther Liabilities. 136,322.51 
POU AA 111: a eles eos ie ea nnen a SARS ATs $3,034, 164.86 


. $ 500,000.00 
1,355,085.47 





$1,855,085.47 
$4,889,250.33 


e NEW 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


¢Bonds and Stocks valued on New York Insurance Department basis, 
On the basis of December 31, 
and Stocks owned this company’s total 
$1,640,124.08 and the Policyholders’ 


YORK, N. 


Numbering and allotment of policies; Income; investments; assets; liabil- other taxing bodies and associations 
the daily report; routine handling; fil- ities; underwriting; investments and and by the company for administra- 
ing; registration. agents’ account cur- miscellaneous exhibits; supporting tive purposes. 
rent; <d'fferences; correspondence; schedules. Text by Joseph Raywid, president, 
commiss.ons; agency journals; collec- ‘Vext by Mr. Smith. Joseph Raywid & Co. 

| — 
The The 


PACIFIC COAST 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Established 1890 


UNITED STATES BRANCH 


$ 968,534.017 
217,800.007 
190 549.27 
190,610.44 

9,881.75 
35,776.37 
$1,613,151.84 


$ 167,905.24 
449,780.72 
73,137.43 

$ 690,823.39 


$500,000.00 
422,328.45 
922,328.45 
$1,613,151.84 


1942 Market Quotations for all Bonds 
admitted assets would be 
Surplus $949,300.69, 


LAWRENCE J, TILLMAN 


Y. United States Manager 
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Unconditional and Sole Ownership 


Policy Conditions as Affected by Existence of Mortgages 
Under Laws of Title and Lien States 


By Robert A. W. Banta 
Fire Companies’ Adjustment Bureau, Inc. 


The question was recently asked by a 
fire underwriter if the condition prece- 
dent “unconditional and sole ownership” 
was violated because of the existence of 
a mortgage. 

Professor Cady in his text book on 
law of insurance says—‘“In_ states 
where a mortgage on real 
merely a lien, and does not amount to 
a transfer of title to the mortgagee, a 
mortgage interest created subsequent to 
the policy will not violate the sole and 
unconditional ownership clause, for the 
word ‘unconditional’ has reference only 
to the quality of the insured’s title and 
not to liens and encumbrances on the 
property. American Artistic Gold 
Stamping Company v. Glens Falls In- 
surance Company (Misc. 114, 116 20 
NYS 646 Conover v. Mutual Insurance 
Company) NY 290-294. But in states 
where a mortgage is held to create a 
change in title or where a chattel mort- 
vage is given, the delivery of the mort- 
gage is a breach of this clause. Modlin 
v. Atlantic Insurance Company, 65 S.W. 
605 N.C. Olney v. German Ins. Co., 50 
N.W. 100. Michigan 13 LRA 684 (bill of 
sale given to secure a debt), Springfield 
Fire & Marine v. Chero Cola Bottling 
Company, 96 S.E. 332 GA.” 

A lien is described as a right which 
entitles the possessor to a hold on spe- 
cific property, such property being se- 
curity for his claim, and to it he has a 
right superior to the rights of general 
creditors. 

Tracing the matter from Common 
Law days to the present, we find that 
mortgages of old were transfers or con- 
veyances of property on condition. In 
order that the debt might be secured, 


the 
property is 


FRAYSER JOINS SPRINGFIELD 

Stuart K. Frayser, special agent for 
Virginia for the Miller’s National, has 
resigned to become special agent for 
Virginia for the Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine under State Agent Francis H. 
Snencer, who has been without an as- 
sistant since William L. Harris resigned 
as special agent a year ago to enter 
the army. Mr. Frayser is a brother of 
Lawrence IP. Frayser, state agent at 
Richmond for the New York Under- 
writers. 


N. Y. LOSSES HIGHER IN FEB. 


Incurred losses assigned to the com- 
mittee on losses and adjustments of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
in February amounted to $1,011,926, rep- 
resenting a 16% increase over the figure 
for the same month of 1942. Losses for 
the first two months were $1,376,796, a 
decrease of nearly 10% from the cor- 
responding period last year. 





BUYS $100,000 WAR BONDS 

Robert C. Hosmer, president, Excel- 
sior Insurance Co., Syracuse, N. Y., was 
top bidder with $100,000 in war bonds 
subscribed for an autographed copy of 
the book “Suez to Singapore,” after its 
author Cecil Brown, war correspondent, 
had addressed a capacity audience in 
Syracuse recently. 


INSURES AGAINST WINDSTORM 
City Council of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
has decided to take out full insurance 
protection against windstorm, It is esti- 
mated that the premiums for city struc- 
tures will average $5,200, with the in- 
surance agreement in the form of a 
segpennaninty contract to the fire 
policy. 


the title of land or personalty was vested 
in the lender and was to come back to 
the borrower upon payment at the stip- 
ulated time. In about one half of the 
United States this theory is preserved 
and such states are known as title juris- 
dictions, but in the newer states it has 
been abandoned and mortgages are con- 
sidered liens and thus, these communi- 
ties are known as lien states. New 
York, Indiana and Nebraska are a few 
subscribing to the lien theory and Ar- 
kansas, Massachusetts and New Jersey 
are among those favorable to title in- 
terpretation. See Jones on Mortgages, 
6th Edition, Vol. 1, pages 16 to 38. 
Incidentally, may we note that by the 
middle of the 17th Century in England, 
the doctrine became established that a 
court of equity would not permit the 
mortgagee to enjoy absolutely what was 
intended only for his security. 


FRED O. HAWKINS DIES | 


Long Fieldman for Phoenix of London 
in South; Assisted in Adjustment of 
Conflagration Losses 

Fred O. Hawkins, one of the old- 
timers of fire insurance in the South, 
died March 11 at his home in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., after an illness of sev- 
eral months. A native of Kentucky, 
Mr. Hawkins was born January 15, 1869, 
and in 1895 entered the employ of the 
Phoenix of London as special agent in 
the Southern department. In his long 
career with the Phoenix he traveled for 
the company not only in every southern 
state, but also on special missions in 
Cuba and Porto Rico. 

Mr. Hawkins acquired skill as an ad- 
juster and headed the adjusting staff 
of the Phoenix at the scene of several 
catastrophes, including the San Fran- 
cisco fire and in 1926 the Florida hur- 
ricane. 

In later years he served as special 
agent for Alabama with general super- 
vision over other southern states. He 
was widely known throughout the South 
and was particularly active in work for 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers, having represented the board in 
Alabama for many years. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and two daughters, 
all residents of Montgomery. 











dollars,. 


aily-known organization. 


TIT John S}., New York 


Havena, Cuba . 

















““Any Fire Insurance Today?”’ 


ROM the frozen wastes of Greenland to the torrid zones of 
Brazil—wherever American industry carries on, there you 
will find the American International Underwriters giving the 
same sort of insurance service which its member companies 
have long been noted for in this country. Whether it's fire 
insurance, liability or accident—losses are paid in American 


and settlements are promptly made. Brokers and 
agents handling American concerns with branches in foreign 
lands will do well to investigate the facilities of this nation- 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION 


340 Pine St., San Francisco 
Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 


Representatives ia Icy Cities Throughout the World 











SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PANEF.. 


Breckon, B. D. O. Assistant Director, ; 
Series; Many Women Attend Firs: 
at San Bernardino 


John T. Breckon, assistant direc 
Business Development Office, supery 
ing the Pacific Coast territory, is arra: 
ing a series of meetings of agents | 
Southern California, the first of wh'c! 
was held March 16 at San Bernardi 
for agents of that city, Riverside a) 
Redlands. The subject was agency mian- 
agement. 

The meeting, sponsored by the Sou: |i- 
ern California Fire Underwriters As<o- 
ciation, was notable by the number of 
women present, many of them wives of 
present or prospective men in the sery- 
ices who will conduct the agencies in 
their husbands’ absences. 

Participating in the panel with Mr. 
3reckon were E. S. Alexander and Lloyd 
Cooper, both San Bernardino agents, 
and Special Agents L. E. Mendel of 
Cravens, Dargan & Co. and Carl Small 
of the Great American. 

The second of the series was that 
of the Orange County Insurance Agents 
Association held March 29 at Santa 
Ana, where Otto Kloppenburg, special 
agent of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co., talked on the new compre- 
hensive personal liability policy, repre- 
senting the Casualty & Surety Field- 
men’s Association of the Pacific South 
west. 

The B. D. O. will conduct subsequent 
meetings of the San Bernardino & 
Riverside Counties Agents Associations 
in April and May. 





Sweeney in Army; Herbert 


Los Angeles Board Manager 


Paul S. Sweeney, manager of the In- 
surance Exchange of Los Angeles, now 
in the Army, reported for duty at Ft. 
Douglass, Salt Lake City, March 24. 
The exchange gave a cocktail party for 
him March 22, at the Stock Exchange 
Club. To succeed Mr. Sweeney as man- 
ager President Willson Pierce, Jr., has 
appointed W. P. Herbert, who previous- 
ly operated an insurance agency of his 
own. He is also qualified as an archi- 
tect and builder; has been active in 
association and public relations work. 





CINCINNATI FIRE PREVENTION 


Cincinnati, which for two consecutive 
years was awarded first prize among 
cities for fire prevention, now takes a 
back seat to Jersey City, N. J. The 
Queen City has just finished second 
among 1,172 cities in the conduct ol 
Fire Prevention Week, October 4 to 
10, 1942. Cincinnati, however, took its 
previous top rank in all-round fire pre- 
vention work, of which Fire Prevention 
Week is only a part. Safety Director 
Louis G. Schraffenberger, former head 
of the Fire Prevention Bureau, pre- 
pared the report on which the latest 
award was made. _ Incidentally Mr. 
Schraffenberger has been nominated tv 
the executive board of the National 
Fire Protection Association, which 
amounts to election. 





MEAT PLANT INSURANCE 


Insurance on the Frye & Co. me 
packing plant, Seattle, which was heavy 
ily damaged by the Boeing bomber crs! 
and ensuing explosion and fire, tota! 
$1,251,200 on building and equipment « 
$240,000 on U. & O. There was a lis-- 
stock policy of $135,000 ‘nvolved in | 
loss. There is extended coverage, 1! 
reported. Direct fire damage has b: 
estimated at around a half million ¢ 
lars, and it has also been estimated ti .! 
the U. & O. loss would run_ betw: 
40 and 50%. 





AERO UNDERWRITERS OFFIC! 


Aero Insurance Underwriters 
nounces a new service office in Spoka'« 
for Oregon,’ Washington, Idaho ai‘ 
Montana. It will be under the sup’'- 
vision of Neilson K. Masten, who Has 
been in charge of the company’s Sin 
Francisco office. 
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THE FicureEs BELOw are straightforward evidence of the Unquestioned Financial Strength behind 
the policies of the Companies of the Commercial Union Group. The preservation of the economic 
resources of Individuals and Nation—the Strength for Victory—is the job of Insurance. We pledge 
ourselves to continue the maintenance of essential Security for our Policyholders. 

The Commercial Union Group is one of the leading Capital Stock, Fire and Casualty Insurance 
organizations in the World, writing practically all kinds of Insurance and Bonds except Life. Its 
companies are represented by Agents and Brokers in every City, Town and Hamlet, from coast to 


coast. 
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UNITED STATES RESOURCES AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1942 


sa : ORGANIZED 


Commercial Union Assurance Company Ltd.j . 


The Ocean Accident &% Guarantee Corporation Ltd. + 


American Central Insurance Company . 

The British General Insuzance Company Ltd. ‘ 
The California Insurance Company . 

Columbia Casualty Company . 

The Commercial Union Fire Insurance Co. of N. Y. 
The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd.{ 

Union Assurance Society Limitedt 


fU. S. Branch 


MARKET VALUES 





*If all Bonds and Stocks owned were valued on the basis of December 31, 1942, Market Values, the Total Admitted 
Assets and Policyholders’ Surplus would correspond to the amounts shown in the columns at the right. 


SECURITIES * (see note below) 
* TOTAL RESERVES POLICY- DEPOSITED POLICY- 
ADMITTED FOR HOLDERS’ AS REQUIRED ADMITTED HOLDERS’ 
ASSETS LIABILITIES * SURPLUS BY LAW ASSETS SURPLUS 
$16,157,972 $9,440,182 $6,717,790 $1,033,293 $16,372,726 $6,932,544 
20,099,752 13,754,062 6,345,690 917,055 20,564,764 6,810,702 
7,433,481 3,109,901 4,323,580 411,875 7,721,343 4,611,443 
1,353,223 536,641 816,582 637,489 1,425,088 888,447 
5,147,931 1,969,213 3,178,718 366,037 5,302,834 3,333,621 
9,997,854 5,930,414 4,067,440 697,530 10,227,072 4,296,658 
3,019,205 1,248,884 1,770,321 282,435 3,115,825 1,866,941 
3,220,775 1,346,798 1,873,977 636,303 3,366,510 2,019,713 
2,647,863 1,362,014 1,285,849 639,233 2,739,796 1,377,782 























NEW YORK 


COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 
THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 

















THE OCEAN ACCIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD. 
THE BRITISH GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 

UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY, LIMITED 
THE COMMERCIAL UNICN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICES, ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ATLANTA 





SAN FRANCISCO 














North Refutes Rumor 
Of Washington Lobby 


ST. LOUIS AGENTS 


ADDRESSES 


N. A. I. A. President Explains Public 
Relations Program; “Shocked” at 
Some Raieapeetetions 


David A. North, president, National 
Association of Insurance Agents, speak- 
a group of agents and brokers 
in St. Louis, March 19, expressed him- 
self as having been “shocked” after the 
meeting at Tulsa, Okla., where the asso- 
ciation’s new public relations program 
was launched, to learn that some peo- 
ple had interpreted the program = as 
meaning that the association contem- 
plated a system of lobbyists to function 
in Washington and state capitals. Ap- 
proximately 200 agents and brokers at- 
tended the luncheon held under auspices 


ing before 


of the Insurance Board of St. Louis. 

With respect to the “lobbying” inter- 
pretation of the program, Mr. North 
said: 


“Nothing could be further from the 
truth. We maintain a Washington office 
and intend to spend more money on it 
than we have in the past but that is 
simply that we, like every other indus- 
try, have more elaborate and complex 
problems in Washington than we had 
even a few years ago, 

Need Larger Staff 

“We need a larger staff to keep us 
in touch with those developments out ot 
the vast number of legislative and ad- 
ministrative developments which have 
some bearing on our business and the 
business of insurance producers. We 
feel an obligation to the industry 
to present our views to administrative 
and legislative officers of our Govern- 
ment on any question on which we are 
entitled to a professional opinion.” 

At the beginning of his address, Mr. 
North expressed the opinion that the 
association is embarking on “the most 
significant undertaking in its history.” 
He said the association is going to raise 
a substantial sum of money to start on 
the program which is believed to be of 
very great importance not only to its 
members and to all other insurance pro- 
ducers but also to the entire insurance 
industry. 

He then went into some details con- 
cerning the proposed public relations 


program as contemplated by the Na- 
tional Association. 
In Interest of Industry 
“[ think that if we do all of these 


things you will understand what we 
mean when we say the public relations 
program of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents is in the interest of 
the entire insurance industry,” he added. 

“Frankly, what we intend is to insure 
our business. All of us have already 
seen many examples of the effect of 
public misunderstanding and public dis- 
trust on a variety of industries. We all 
know that the insurance agents of 
America and the entire insurance indus- 
try in this country has the respect and 
confidence of a great many people but 
we are also realistic enough to know 
that many groups do not understand be- 
cause for one thing we have failed to 
tell our story to them. 

“We have great faith in the job which 
we are doing as agents and we are go- 
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G. W. 


Pelletier Joins 
Fred S. James & Co. 


G. W. Pelletier has joined Fred S. 
James & Co. in New York City in an 
executive capacity. He has a_ broad 
knowledge of transportation and other 


forms of inland marine insurance. A 
student of traffic management at Colum- 


bia University, Mr. Pelletier served with 


the A. E. F. in the first World War be- 
fore entering insurance with Bertsch- 
man & Maloy New York. He spe- 


cialized there in transportation problems 
and ocean marine insurance. In 1936 
he resigned to start his own insurance 
brokerage business. With Fred S. James 
& Co. he will continue to give his per- 
sonal attention to the business which he 
has built up. 


GEORGE F. DORN 

George F. Dorn, 79, owner of the J. 
W. E. Bayly agency, has retired after 
sixty-three years as a local agent at 
Louisville, Ky. He was presented with a 
gold watch by the Louisville Board of 
Fire Underwriters at its meeting March 
12. Mr. Dorn has moved to Port Wash- 
ington, Long Island, to live with his son. 
Expirations of the Bayly agency have 
been bought by W. Culver Vaughan, 
who will absorb the business and discard 
the name of the Bayly agency whch is 
one of the oldest in Louisville. 


RETIRES 





VA. AGENTS TO MEET IN MAY 


Decision to hold the annual conven- 
tion of the Virginia Association of In- 
surance Agents in Richmond the latter 
part of May was reached at a meeting 
of the board of directors held in Rich- 
mond last week. The specific date and 
other details will be worked out later. 
It is planned for the convention to be 
strictly a business affair, all social func- 
tions to be eliminated because of war 
conditions. The meeting will consume 
a day and a half, according to present 
plans. 


ing to seek the spotlight because we are 
not afraid to do so. 

“T should add that we are not by any 
means thinking of this undertaking as 
a defensive measure. On the contrary, 
we believe that one result of it may be 
to increase the business-getting abilities 
of insurance producers by helping them 
to appear in a new light to a great 
many people.” 


PHOENIX OF LONDON 
Le. & bl. & G. 


AMERICAN 
FIDELITY - PHENIX 


COMPLETE 
FACILITIES 


744 BROAD STREET - 





HARTFORD 
NORTH AMERICA - U. 5 


BONITO AGENCY APPOINTMENT 
Named Borough Agents of Great Amer- 
ican Indemnity; Also Gets Co. Facili- 
ties on Fire, Inland Marine Lines 
The Great American Indemnity, Mas- 
cachusetts F. & M. and County Fire of 
Philadelphia, members of the Great 
American Group of Insurance Compa- 
nies, announce the appointment of Alan 
H. Bonito & Co., Inc., 80 John Street, 
New York, as agents. The Bonito ap- 
pointment is on a borough agency bas’‘s 


GEORGE 


W. KUCHLER 


for the Great American Indemnity, and 
its representation of the Massachusetts 
Fire & Marine is for metropolitan New 
York and includes automobile, inland 
marine, and country-wide binding au- 
thority. The appointment for the Coun- 
ty Fire is for the suburban territory. 

George W. Kuchler became president 
of Alan H. Bonito & Co., Inc., in Janu- 
ary, 1942. His background embraced 
more than twenty-one years of success- 
ful company and agency experience, and 
the progress he has made since taking 
charge of the Bonito organization has 
gained for him and his corporation rec- 
ognition as one of the progressive offices 
“on the Street.” 





LOCAL AGENT FOR 54 YEARS 

Harry L. Wright, veteran local agent 
of Palestine, Tex., completed fifty-four 
years as a local agent recently and dur- 
ing that time he has paid out close to 
$400,000 in losses and has never had a 
contested claim. Mr. Wright was the 
first Insurance Commissioner of Texas, 
and was a member of the Texas Rangers 
for two years when a young man. He 
then went to Texas & M. and was 
graduated as a civil engineer and worked 
for railroads and the Palestine City 
Water Works as manager. 





BUFFALO ASSN. CHANGING NAME 

The New York Senate has passed and 
sent to the Governor the bill authoriz- 
ing the Buffalo Association of Fire Un- 
derwriters to reincorporate under the 
name Buffalo Association of Insurance 
Agents. 
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Flat Top Agency Elects 
Joseph H. Bowen President 


Joseph H. Bowen has been elected 
president of the Flat Top Insurance 
Agency of Bluefield, W. Va., to succeed 
the late C. A. Bradshaw. Mr. Bowen, 
who is a director of the Pocahontas Fuel 
Co. and of the First National Bank of 
Bluefield, has been a director of the 
agency for several years. 

Roy S. Thompson, who has been vice 
president of the agency, was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president and will assume 
the active management. Ralph B. Tay- 
lor was elected secretary and A. M. 
Long continues as vice president and 
treasurer with William Alexander 
tant secretary and assistant treasurer. 


NORTH SPEAKS IN VIRGINIA 

H. Pierce North, assistant director of 
the Business Development Office in New 
York, was guest speaker at a group 
luncheon-meeting in Richmond, Va., this 
week sponsored by the local board. He 
discussed some of the work of his office. 


assis- 





Agents from Reedville, West Point, 
Bowling Green, Saluda, Waverly, War- 
saw, Hopewell and Gloucester were 


guests of the Richmond agents at the 
meeting. The same day, Mr. North made 
a talk to members of the Stock Fire 


Insurance Field Club of Virginia in 
Richmond. The following day he made 
a talk in Norfolk before members of 


the local board of that city. It was 
understood that he planned to return 
to New York from that city. 


60 DAY CLAUSE THREATENED 
Two bills have been introduced in 
the Texas Legislature which would i 
validate the sixty days’ provision of ‘ne 
standard fire policy and would penalize 
insurance companies 12% plus attorney 
fees if claims are not settled within 
thirty days “after demand.” One of 
these refers to “property damage loss” 
but is evidently intended to cover fire 
losses. A bill changing the present ws 
levying occupational taxes is being clos 
ly watched by the Texas Association x 
Insurance Agents, in order to prevent 
an agent who settles an occasional | 55 
from being included under the term 
“adjuster.” 


DEATH HITS AGENCY TWICI 

For the second time in three mons 
death has taken an insurance man in 
the same local agency office in Min 
apolis. At Christmas time Ward S« 
head of the Pioneer Insurance ager \, 
that city, passed away. Last week 
associate in the agency, J. Carle 1 
O’Neil, died. 

R. Ward Senn, 
the Pioneer agency, 
the business of Mr. 
widow. 


FLORIDA BOARD ELECTIONS 

Local board elections in Florida 
clude: Lakeland, William Stertz, pré 
dent, succeeding Frank H. Thomps 
and Georgia Potter, secretary, reelect: 
Sarasota, Ernest ‘, Smith, preside |, 
succeeding Gerald Ludwig, captain © 
the Army, and Helen Bykeefer, sec 
tary, succeeding Lucy Hamlin. 
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F a — modern American hotel, now presse¢ 
\ “v ’ ; into war-time service at many points to 
E quarter members of the Armed Forces, is a 
Mt Lor te oe Mawncenians, Ake inn and aevern. 
Buns ignificantly,its comforts and appointments, 
LiTiy Litre wilt 3 Bt i which make it “a home away from home” 
- for the traveler, typify the enviable Ameri- 
can way of life which we are now fighting 

to preserve. 

In helping to build America the hotel in- 
dustry in the United States has absorbed a 
total estimated capital investment of some 
five billion dollars. Latest available figures 
show that over 303,000 employees arc 
normally paid a total of approximate]: 
$243,000,000 yearly to maintain these hote!s 


Emphasis upon safety, as well as comfort. 
has had much to do with the growth ard 
public support of American hotels, every 
known fire-prevention, fire-detection and 
accident-prevention device having been 
utilized to safeguard the lives and well- 
being of guests. 
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i MERICA’S five billion dollar investment in hotels represents 
j highly-diversified wee equipment, and activities which 
are exposed to an unusually long list of loss hazards. 
i Hotels in this Country have always recognized the vital im- 
I | portance of adequate Fire insurance protection, as well as numer- 
ous other forms of insurance, in safeguarding this vast investment 
in hotel property and operation. 
As a contribution toward the conservation of America’s assets es 
in living accommodations which so directly affect the safety, iKernn mnnnMnnnnnnnn. 
convenience and well-being of its citizens, the Royal-Liverpool = AGENTS AND BROKERS—Have you told property owners 
; Groups offer highly developed underwriting facilities, backed by in your area about the importance and availability 
4 expert engineering and loss-prevention service. For particulars, : er eee 2 
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MeNairn Report Flays 


C. U. A. Contract 


TO PREMIER CONANT 
Ontario Superintendent Says Tariff Com- 
panies Ignore Sound Principle of 
Commission Payments 


IS MADE 





The Canadian Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion’s agency contract vlan introduced 
last year, which was designed to im- 
prove the competitive position of the 
tariff companies, ts criticized by Hartley 
1). MeNairn, Ontario Superintendent ot 
Insurance, in the sixty-third annual re- 
port of his Department which has: just 

me off the press. 

Claiming that this new C. U. A. plan 
is designed to attract business from 
competitors, Mr. McNairn states that 


“it ignores the sound principle of nay- 
ment to the agent in relation to serv- 
ices rendered.” The Superintendent fur- 
ther suggests that such a plan can be 
the means of preventing reductions in 
rates and increasing the cost to the pub- 
lic 

Mr. MecNairn’s 
to Premier 
minister in 


report, which is ad- 
Gordon Conant of 
charge of the In- 


dressed 
Ontario, 


surance Department, says on this sub- 
ject: 
Need for Adjustment 
“In previous reports reference has 


need for adjustment 
and commissions 
some rate reduc- 
Since the pub- 


made to the 
mn fire insurance rates 
and to the fact that 
tions had been effected. 
lication of my last report the Canadian 
ee, Association has issued a 
iew plan of agency contract applicable 
to agents tariff districts of 
Toronto and and designed to 
improve the competitive position of the 
tariff.companies, members of the asso- 
ciation. Under this plan agents are 
classified and paid according to the per- 
centage of business given to the tariff 
companies, as follows: 

“(a) An agent already giving member 
companies not less than 50% of his total 
fire premiums, excluding farms, and un- 
dertaking within three years to increase 
his percentage to 75% and to maintain 
it at not less than 75%, will receive ad- 
ditional remuneration of 5% on certain 
classes, i.€., commission — of 20%- 
20% -25% instead of 15%- 2 \%- -25% m with 
a substantial increase in the classes of 
risk taking a 25% commission. 

“(b) An agent giving similar compan- 
ies not less than 35% of such premiums 
and increasing the proportion to at least 
50% within three years will receive cur- 
rent graded commission rates. 

“(c) An agent giving member compan- 
than 35% of such premiuins 
will receive the same commission rates 
as class (b) until July 31, 1943, by which 
time he must raise the proportion to 
class (b) level or surrender the 
ciation rating privileges. 
Competitive Basis 


been 


outside the 


Montreal 


ies less 


asso- 


“The main principle involved in the 
above plan of remuneration is to pay 
the agent in relation to the volume ot 
business placed with tariff companies. 
It is a competitive basis designed to 
attract business from competitors 
through the incentive of an increased 
commission rate. It ignores the sound 
principle of payment to the agent in 
relation to services rendered. 

“This plan may lead to increased com- 
petition in the commissions paid to 
agents and, will result in a further 
increase in the cost of doing business 
which is already at a high level. Fair 
competition in insurance rates is a 
healthy condition tending to produce a 
reasonabie cost to the insured. Com- 
petition in commissions can only retard 
or prevent reduction in rates and in- 
crease the cost to the public.” 


if So, 


INSURANCE GIRLS JOIN WAVES 

Wilma FE. Eastman and Elsie M. 
Moore, until recently employes of the 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co. at 
the home office, Manchester, N. H., have 
enlisted in the WAV ES and have been 
sent to basic training stations. 
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TEXAS MULTIPLE LINE BILL 
Would Refuse to License Companies of 
States Which Deny Licenses to Texas 

Multiple Line Writers 

A bill to force other states to license 
the Texas multiple line companies, those 
writing both fire and casualty under the 
same charter, or see the licenses of all 
of their companies suspended in Texas, 
has been reported favorably to the Texas 
State Senate. 

Multiple line companies have operated 
successfully in Texas but in entering 
other states they usually have to go in 
for either fire or casualty, while other 
states, notably New York, have refused 
licenses because of the multiple charters. 
The bill would require the Insurance 
Department to cancel the licenses and 
permits of companies from these states 
and keep them suspended until their 
home states amended their laws to per- 
mit licensing of the Texas companies. 

Also the Texas Senate has passed its 
bill to extend workmen’s compensation 
benefits up to $20 a week to members 
of the Texas Defense Guard who are 
injured in line of duty with the guard. 
The bill, No. 135, now goes to the House. 





SWAN PASSES IN FLORIDA 
Lawson Swan, St. Petersburg, long ac- 
tive in the Florida Association of Insur- 


ance Agents and a director from 1935 
to 1940, died recently after a short ill- 
ness. 





INSURANCE WOMEN’S BRIDGE 


Annual Social Affair To Be Held in 
St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, 
April 8 

The annual spring bridge and tea of 
the Insurance Women of New York has 
become a club tradition, and this year 
will find them in the Main Ball Room 
of the St. George ek Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on Saturday, April 3 

In previous years, the proceeds of the 
bridge have been used to augment a 
Scholarship Fund established for the 
purpose of assisting worthy students to 
complete their business education, but 
this year, recognizing the importance of 
the American Red Cross drive for War 
Funds, the Insurance Women of New 
York will donate the proceeds of the 
1943 bridge to that organization. 

Tickets are $4.40 a table, and may be 
obtained from Miss Mary R. Regan, 
85 John Street, New York. 





HOUSTON WOMEN ELECTIONS 

New officers elected by the Insurance 
Women of Houston, Tex., are Marie 
Trotter, Russel Jacobs agency, presi- 
dent; Gertrude Cobb, B. E. Norvell 
agency; Alma Shanahan, Maryland Cas- 
ualty, and Helen Lopp, Lopp agency, 
vice presidents; Margaret Durant, 
Floyd West & Co., recording  secre- 
tary; Nina Daly, Black & Wertheimer, 
corresponding secretary; Ethel Tucker, 
LaMair agency, treasurer, and Bee Long, 
Maryland Casualty, reporter. 


























Fasurance Company Htd. 
50 John Street, New York 


Financial Statement, December 31, 1942 
United States Branch 

















ASS ETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices 13.45% $ 859,723.67 
United States Government Bonds 32.08 2,051,173.00 
State and Municipal Bonds 8.74 558,662.00 
Public Utility Bonds 2.00 127,845.00 
Railroad Bonds 10.87 694,943.00 
Industrial and Miscellaneous Bonds 1.43 91,215.00 
Accrued Interest on Bonds 35 22,139.31 
Public Utility Preferred Stocks 4.42 282,900.00 
Public Utility Common Stocks ar 17,500.00 
Bank and Trust Company Stocks .29 18,500.00 
Industrial Preferred Stocks 3.53 225,400.00 
Industrial Common Stocks 7.20 460,400.00 
Miscellaneous Stocks .20 12,631.00 
Agents Balances under 90 Days in Course 
of Collection 10.29 658,053.65 
Due from Reinsuring Companies on 
Paid Losses 3.08 197,012.28 
Association Deposits 1.64 105,088.09 
Notes Receivable 16 10,595.12 
Total Admitted Assets 100.00% $6,393,781.12 
LiABLE TE hES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums on Policies 
in Force 35.29% $2,256,482.94 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and 
Adjustment Expenses 20.17 1,289,737.38 
Reserve for State and Federal Taxes 1.15 73,595.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts Payable 7 29,863.78 
Reserve for Funds held under 
Reinsurance Treaties 6.05 386,831.34 
Total Liabilities 63.13% $4,036,510.44 
Statutory Deposit $ 500,000.00 
Net Surplus 1,857,270.68 
Surplus to Policyholders 36.87 2,357,270.68 
100.00% $6,393,781.12 
On the basis of December 31, 1942 Market Quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the 
company’s admitted assets would be $6,442,571.12 and surplus to policyholders $2,406,060.68. 
Securities carried at $637,439.00 in above assets are deposited with various States as required 
by their laws. All other securities are held by Bankers Trust Company of New York, Trustee 
appointed in accordance with the laws of the State of New York. 
77.74% of the assets shown are in the custody of the Trustee and the various States. 
100% of Investments are in American Securities 














TEXAS HAIL ADJUSTERS MEE 


Hold School ond Geen Table Discus- 


sion; State Produced $780,360 Hail 
Premiums in 1942 

Hail insurance agents, adjusters ai 
representatives of companies  writi1 
hail insurance in Texas met in Dall: 
March 17 and 18 for an adjusters’ scho. | 
of instruction and round table discussic: 
of their problems. Texas ranks next 
Kansas as the largest producer of ha‘! 
insurance premiums, with a_ total 
$780,360 of premiums in 1942. The lo 
ratio last year was 56.29% with a loss 
cost of 5.16%, but the loss ratio for thi 
past ten years is 68.82% and a loss co 
of 6.10% according to K. T. Martin 
the K. T. Martin-Floyd West & Co, 
Dallas, one of the largest hail unde: 
writers in Texas. 

The Home Group, Hartford 
Cravens-Dargan & Co., the Great 
ican, K. T. Martin-Floyd West & Co., 
and the Rain and Hail Bureau (tli 
Aetna, Springfield and Ins. Co. of N. A.) 
were represented at the Dallas meetin: 

Among the subjects “Se a were 
“The Human Element” by K. Martin; 
the hail contract by _. W. N. 
Neary, Dallas; the mechanics of ad- 
justments by E. E, Kersey of Cravens 
Dargan of Houston; “How to Handle 
the Unusual Case” by Dick Dixon of 
Hereford, Tex., representing the Great 
American; “Hazards Not Coyered under 
Hail Policy” by E. B. Harris, Amarillo, 
representing the Rain and Hail Bureau; 
knowledge of the adjusters by G. H. 
LeMaster of the Home; “Cotton” by 
H. A. Bragg of T. W. Scales, general 
agency, of El Paso. 


Group, 
Amei 





DALLAS FIGHTS FIRE RISKS 

An all-out city-wide campaign against 
fire losses has been started in Dallas, 
Texas, with the City Administration, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Office of 
Civilian Defense cooperating with the 
Dallas Fire Prevention Council. The 
month of April has been designated 
as clean-up period with special emphasis 
on the removal of fire hazards; one 
section of the April issue of the Chamber 
of Commerce publication will be devoted 
to fire prevention. The Dallas fire loss 
in 1942 of $1,275,165 was 87% of thie 
total premiums collected, $1,463,309, and 
the 5% good fire record credit of 1942 
has been lost. This loss is costing 
Dallas fire insurance buyers an extra 
$75,000 in 1943 and unless the heavy 
losses are stopped, further penalties 
will result. 





JOHN L. PEPPER RETIRES 

Thirty-nine years of service in tli 
supply department of the St. Paul Fire 
& Marine were completed this montli 
by John L. Pepper and he retired on 
pension. When he took charge of tlic 
supply department he was the only em- 
ploye in it. When he retired as head 
of the department Mr. Pepper had a 
staff of sixty under him. During lis 
service a printing plant was added to 
his department and placed under | 
supervision. Herman May, who has 
been Mr. Pepper’s assistant for several 
years, succeeds him as head of the di 
partment. 





LOUISVILLE F. & M. REPORT 
Total assets of the Louisviile Fire 
Marine, controlled in Louisville, reach: | 

$1,188,538 in 1942. All officers and 
rectors were re-elected except that Lew 
Tachau, vice president, also was elect 
one of the secretaries, succeeding 
Paul Rutter, resigned. During 1942 1! 
company wrote premiums totaling $/.- 
119.472 of which $459,182 was retain: 
net. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CO. ELECTS 

The Manufacturers & Merchants : 
surance Company of Concord, N. H., 
reelected Charles L. Jackman aD 
and treasurer. Carl G. Gesen was elect 
secretary. The report of the preside: 
shows assets of $1,103,942 and liabilitic- 
are exceeded by a cash surplus in t! 
amount of $820,634 
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German Control of Insurance in 


Europe Reviewed in Allied Report 


* were > ani mecurance c ies : . 
biggest Roumanian insurance companies, tries, direct 


\lthough insurance companies whose 
me offices are in the occupied coun- 
es are putting up a stiff resistance to 
rman domination, the Nazis are exert- 

» every effort to obtain control. Best 

scription of their efforts is given in 

e recent report of the Inter-Allied 
information Committee’s brochure on 

he Penetration of German Capital Into 
|-urope,” in the committee’s series, “Con- 

tions in Occupied Territories.” Some 
extracts from a review of the report by 

Policyholder of London follow: 
“Commencing with Belgium the report 
s that after 1918 Germany took little 

art in insurance there, although in 1938 

alx out half of the 500 undertakings were 

eign, including eighty-five British and 
seventy- six French companies. By the 
nd of 1941, however, about thirty-five 
German insurance firms as well as all 
the large reinsurance undertakings had 
established branches in Belgium, the ob- 

being to fake over the business left 
behind by the departed British firms. 

\mong individual companies mentioned 
are the ‘Viktoria’ of Berlin, which has 
wencies in the Province of Antwerp, 
ind the Aachener und Munchener. 

“While there is little maritime busi- 
ness for them, industrial and life insur- 
ances formerly covered by British inter- 
ests have been taken over, and the whole 
of the reinsurance business previously 
conducted by Lloyd’s is now handled, as 
in France, by the Munich pool. French 
and Dutch companies, it is understood, 
continue to handle such business as the 
Germans have permitted them to retain. 

French Companies in Munich Pool 

“In France seventeen German com- 
panies have permits to carry on busi- 
ness. On the other hand, all French 
insurance companies have been forced 
to join the Munich reinsurance pool, 
thus giving the German pool a large 
part of the business carried on before 
the war by the London market. 

“The whole insurance business of 
Luxembourg has been taken over by 
German enterprises. The process began 
when the Belgian Assurances Liegoises 
and the French Preservatrice were ab- 
sorbed by the Agrippina Konzern. The 
Belgian Proprietaries Reunis was 
forced to hand over its business to the 
Gladbacher Feuerversicnerungs-Gesell- 
schaft, the Garantie Belge to the Kil- 
niche Glasversicherungs A.G.,_ while 
four French, two Swiss and one Bel- 
gian company were merged into the 
Provinziale Feuerversicherungsanstalt 
ler Rheinprovinz. 

“On December 1, 1941, however, a new 
re-organization amalgamated the whole 
insurance business of Luxembourg into 
two public companies, one for life as- 
surance and the other for real estate 
insurance. Thus the whole business of 
the Luxembourg insurance companies 
ceased to exist. At the present time 
there are in Luxembourg only the two 
inentioned public companies and a few 
purely German companies. This is no 
loubt an outcome of the German policy 
if incorporating Luxembourg as part of 
the Reich. 


Resistance in Denmark 

“In German occupied Yugoslavia the 
ranches of all the insurance companies 
of Zagreb working in Serbia have been 
— over. Information is scanty in 

rard to Denmark, but it is known that 
in “the beginning the Germans tended to 
interfere with normal insurance opera- 
tions by the transfer of reinsurance busi- 
ness to German control. This tendency 
was vigorously resisted and no further 
attempts have been reported. 

“Th Bulgaria the Vienna Donau-Con- 
cordia is extending its business opera- 
tions in Bulgaria. It has taken over, in 
particular, the Macedonian interests of 
the Zagreb ‘Dunav.’ 

‘The firm of Jaus-Hubner in Buchar- 
est, owned by a German firm of the 
same name, has taken over one of the 


] 


founded 


Alliance 


new insurance companies, GOODLOE-HAMLIN ENGAGEMENT 


the Panehie S.A.R., Bucharest, with a The engagement of Miss Lucy Ham- 
capital of 12 million lei, and the Wiener lin, Sarasota, Fla., and Robert P. Good 
S.A.R., Bucharest also with a loe, Jacksonville, has been announced. 
capital of 12 million lei. Mr. Goodloe is manager of the Florida 

“The Allied powers have made a for- Rating & Inspection Bureau and Miss 
mal declaration that all transfers of Hamlin is retiring secretary of the 


property of any kind in occupied coun- Sarasota local board. 


or indirect, lawless or su- PAAR: ee 


the Dorna Vatra, Societatea Anonima perficially legal, may be declared in- LEONARD F. WILSON PASSES 

Romana de Asigurar, which was part valid after the war. This applies also Leonard F. Wilson, 62, of New Or- 
owner of three other insurance com- to territories merely ‘controlled’ by leans, for twenty-five years Louisiana 
panies and which had a share in the the Axis powers, and no exceptions agent for the Underwriters Salvage Co 
Roumanian branch of the Norwich Union’ will be made for dealings supposed to of New York, died last week after an 
Fire Society. German capital has also have been made voluntarily.” illness of three weeks. 





An advertisement similar to this appears in NEWSWEEK, March 8h, and SATURDAY EVENING POST, April 3rd. 
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1 Great American G©roup 


, New Pork 


Member Companies— Providing 
practically every form of insurance except life 


Great American 
Great American Indemnity 
American Alliance 
American National 
County Fire 
Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine 
North Carolina Home 
Rochester-American 
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4 Insurance Companies fH 
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After an engraving from the original painting by Matteson. 





Group Action Springs 
from American Tradition 


United by common ideals, the Pilgrim Fathers established 
not only a new land but planted deep in its soil the 
tradition of group action typified by the joint plan of 
government they set up in signing the Mayflower Compact. 

From that early day to the present, group action has 
been the American way of achievement. This is exemplified 
in the program of the Great American Group of Insurance 
Companies who are united in urging all policyholders 
to re-appraise their insurance protection. This re-appraisal 
is made necessary by wartime increases in property value 
due to scarcity of materials and difficulty of replacement, 
and to the changing nature of intangible risk. 

The broad experience of the Great American Group, 
covering practically all forms of insurance except life, is 
available to you through its 16,000 conveniently located 
agents, or your own broker . . . ready to make you secure 
against losses from hazards increased by wartime conditions. 


INSURE YOUR COUNTRY’S SAFETY—BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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New “Victory” Fire Extinguisher 
Approved by the Laboratories 


A new “Victory” fire extinguisher is 
today for the U. S. 
This device is versatile and dual 


being produced 
Army. 
purpose—suitable for extinguishing fires 
in such common combustibles as wood, 
paper, rubbish, etc., and also for extin- 
guishing gasoline and oil fires. It puts 
the fire out by smothering—by cutting 
off its oxygen supply. 

The new extinguisher is what is known 
as a “foam” unit. Foam extinguishers 
are not new. Many _pre-emergency 
units were made and are in use. Copper 
and brass were the chief metals in their 
construction. For that reason a limita- 
tion order preventing further use of 
these and other scarce metals for that 
purpose was issued July 11, 1942, by 
the War Production Board. 

Substitute Materials Used 

The new Victory extinguisher over- 
comes the objections of the WPB order 
by the use of many substitute materials. 
\ serviceable device has been developed. 
It will be used in protecting camps and 
other army property. 

However, the development of the new 
extinguisher is not as simple as it sounds. 
An extinguisher is a device which may 
have to hang on the wall for months or 
years without attention (except for an- 
nual recharging) until it is suddenly 
needed in an emergency. Then it must 
operate satisfactorily. 

To produce such an extinguisher with- 
out the use of copper, brass, tin, stain- 
less steel, mercury, aluminum and such 
metals is something like the’ problem 
of trying to catch fish without rod, line, 
hook, sinker, bait or boat. 

Foreseeing the problem Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, non-profit safety testing 
and research organization, drew specifi- 
cations a year or more ago for an ex- 
tinguisher made of non-strategic materi- 
als. Many tests of various constructions 
and materials were made. Corrosion was 
one of the chief problems which had to 
be licked. These specifications are the 
basis for the present War Department’s 


specifications covering the Army’s new 
extinguisher. 
Construction Details 

Construction of the Victory extin- 
guisher is much the same as that of pre- 
vious extinguishers, but the materials 
used are different. Instead of copper, 
the tank is made of steel with all seams 
electrically welded. The steel is pro- 
tected from corrosion by being coated 
inside and out—after the tank is formed 
—with zine applied by the hot-dip gal- 
vanizing method. The tank contains a 
basic solution and a foaming ingredient. 

The inner cylinder which holds an 
acid is also made. of steel, but this is 
coated by a special process with acid- 
resisting porcelain enamel. Gaskets and 
bumpers are made of neoprene and hycar 
buna type rubber and the hose is made 
entirely of reclaimed rubber. Scrap yel- 
low brass is used for the screw cap 
which closes the extinguisher. 

The extinguishers are tested by Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories and bear the 
Laboratories’ label of approval for emer- 
gency alternate products. Production of 
the extinguishers will be checked and 
tested by Underwriters’ Laboratories’ 
factory inspectors who are located in 
187 principal industrial cities. 

The first of these extinguishers to be 
completed was presented to Alvah Small, 
president of Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
by Roscoe Iddings, president of the Fyr- 
Fyter Company, Dayton, Ohio, first 
company to begin production on these 
units. 

Mr. Small plans to put the extinguish- 
er into a display of emergency alternate 
products being built up at Underwriters’ 
Laboratories to show changes. which 
have been brought about by the war. 





NATIONAL SECURITY REPORT 

The National Security of Omaha, 
member of the Insurance Company of 
North America Group, closed 1942 with 
admitted assets of $3,206,352. The pol- 
icyholders’ $2,297,427 and 
unearned premiums $520,539, 


surplus was 


WSA Revises Rates And 


Underwriting Regulations 

The War Shipping 
Division of Insurance has issued Bulle- 
tin No. 17 revealing increases in war 
risk rates from 2% to 74% on import 
items and commodities considered by 
the OPM as not requiring low ceiling 
prices. A new rate schedule for insur- 
ance on exports reductions on 
cargoes destined to the Near East and 


Administration’s 


shows 


Far East. 

The increase in 
charges was made to bring the rates 
up to “compensatory” basis and brings 
the level of import rates closer to that 
prevailing for export shipments. 

The WSA has also brought together 
all its rules and regulations relating to 
war risk policies on cargoes, hulls, sea- 
and fishermen in a new and re- 


import war risk 


men 
vised version of WSA General Order 
No. 6. Some changes have been made 


in underwriting practices. In the spe- 
cial risk, or facultative cargo war risk 
policy, the WSA has provided for an 
automatic attachment of insurance at an 
intermediate port of call in cases where 
the insurance premium is not actually 
paid until after the vessel sails from its 
original port of loading. 





Extend Transhipment Risks 
On Cargo War Risk Covers 


Marine underwriters in the New York 
market have announced that arrange- 
ments have been completed to make 
available in connection with cargo war 
risk insurance an extension of the period 
of coverage at transhipment ports. The 
coverage under the present policy is 
restricted to fifteen days at a port of 
transhipment. War risk coverage be- 
yond fifteen days during transhipment 
has previously been available to assureds 
only through the insurance offered by 
the U. S. and British Government of- 
fices. Details of the voyages on which 
this coverage will be available, of the 
basis on which it will be offered, and of 
the additional rates which will be 
charged will be announced within a few 
days. 
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PRAISES MARINE COMPANIES 


Commissioner Neel of Pennsylvani- 
Speaks on Insurance’s War Problems 
in Major Industrial State 
Speaking on Pennsylvania’s first yea 
at war and the Insurance Department 
contribution, Insurance Commission: 
Gregg L. Neel, at a luncheon meetin. 
in Philadelphia, March 18, touched o 
a number of lines of insurance as th 

are affected by war conditions in 
major industrial state, told how priva 
companies and the Department have co- 
operated with Governmental authorities, 
and said: 

“This cooperation of private insuranc 
companies, both mutual and stock, has 
embraced not only ocean marine an 
compensation, but also other phases o 
life, fire, surety and casualty insuranc: 
all under the guidance and subject to 
the approval of the Insurance Depart- 
ment.” 

He said the Department has been ac 
tive throughout the year in arriving at 
new contractual methods between the 
insured and the insurance companies 
and the Federal Government and _ that 
the result by this time is well clarified 
so that insureds are adequately covered 
for the usual risks arising. out of a state 
of war. The Commissioner gave par- 
ticular praise to the ocean marine com- 
panies, saying: 

“Private industry, as characterized by 
marine insurance compaines, continued 
to grant war risk protection to ocean- 
going commerce until Congress had 
time to take over, in the name of all 
the people, this war risk against which 
it was no longer fair to ask protection 
from private insurance companies. These 
privately-owned companies carried this 
risk in face of certain loss for a period 
of months when failure to do so would 
have stopped our foreign trade, would 
have clogged our ports with ships and 
cargoes and would have dealt a crippling 
blow to our allied lend-lease aid.” 


Bechtolt Winner Of 


Laboratories Award 

Robert Bechtolt, member of the grad- 
uating class of the Armour College of 
Engineering, at Chicago, is winner of 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories’ annual 
award for outstanding scholarship in the 
four-year fire-protection engineering 
course of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Alvah Small, president of Un- 
derwriters’ Laboratories, announces. 

The award, a year’s membership in the 
National Fire Protection Association, 
professional organization of fire-preven- 
tion engineers, was authorized by tlic 
Laboratories’ board of directors in 1941 
to stimulate interest among young men 
in the formal study of this compara- 
tively new science. 

In making the award Mr. Small stated 
that the need for trained fire preven- 
tionists is great today in the many war 
plants and other places where the lives 
of workers, stocks of valuable materials 
and production must be protected fromm 
accidental fire and from the saboteur. 

Mr. Bechtolt was honor man in the 
fire protection engineering course. 


ROWE ASST. MARINE SUPT. 


Frank B. Rowe has been appointe:! 
assistant superintendent of the inland 
marine department in the Western « 
partment at Chicago of the Nation: 
Fire Group. With twenty years of « 
perience in the inland marine field 
has been connected with the Insurai 
Company of North America, Phoenix 
Hartford and Newhouse & Sayre, [1 
and for the last ten years has be 
manager of the inland marine depa 
ment for an agency in Chicago. 


REA HANNA DIES IN CHILE 


Rea Hanna, correspondent of the N: 
York Board of Underwriters since Oct 
ber, 1922, died March 12 at Valparai 
Chile. His two sons, Rea Hanna, | 
and Robert Hanna are partners in t 
firm of Hanna & Co. For many yea 
Mr. Hanna and his sons have be: 
settling and claim agents for numero 
American marine insurance carriers. 
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ome Issues Statement in Form 


Easily Understandable by Public 


[he Home Insurance Co. has issued 
annual report for 1942 in an espe- 
ily attractive and readable form, de- 
ned to interpret easily for policy- 
|. |\der readers the essential facts of an 
j) <urance company financial statement. 
tures and charts provide an explana- 
tin of the report. A statement by 
}-esident Harold V. Smith on “Fire In- 
sirance in the War” and an article on 
“( ontributions of the Fire Insurance In- 
dustry” tell what insurance is doing to 
ai fire prevention and protection in war 
and in peace. This method of present- 
inc an annual statement is a fine con- 
tribution to better public relations. 
President Smith in his brief statement 


‘As the guns of our fighting men blaze 
1 the battle fronts from Africa to the 
South Seas, fire insurance continues to 
play a vital role on the home front. 
“Months before our entrance into the 
war, the ‘industry which protects other 
industries’ had quietly and effectively 
thrown its inspection and engineering 
facilities into the task of helping to 
safecuard the industrial plants of the 
nation from sabotage and carelessness. 


Losses in manpower and essential ma- 
terials which would have been equiva- 
lent to serious military reverses have 
thus been prevented; substantial savings 
to taxpayers likewise effected. 

“Further, the agents and brokers of 

the fire insurance industry are bulwarks 
of strength on the civilian front. With- 
out thought of profit to themselves, 
agents, brokers and companies alike have 
shown, in handling millions of dollars 
of war damage insurance, how an es- 
sential industry can be mobilized effec- 
tively to carry on a vital war function 
in cooperation with the Government. 
_ “Moreover, insurance in all its phases, 
is being maintained in our national life, 
thus stfengthening civilian morale on a 
vital home front and permitting greater 
concentration on the war effort. Insur- 
ance dollars are going into U. S. Treas- 
ury Victory Loan Bonds and the securi- 
ties of war industries, thus helping to 
buy guns, planes, tanks, ships. 

“Finally, we take deep pride in stating 
that 40% of the male employes of The 
Home Insurance Company are now with 
the armed forces.” 





U. & O. Changes 


(Continued frora Page 1) 

week did not take into consideration the 
increased risks of insurers due to the 
creat difficulties in securing materials 
and labor with which to repair dam- 
aged property. While few if any large 
U. & O. losses have so far been suffered 
by the companies because of the effects 
of priorities, nevertheless the compa- 
nies have been faced with sufficient 
small losses to show the trend of loss 
payments far in excess of what would 
be regarded as normal if building ma- 
terial, machinery, labor and stock could 
be secured without delays caused by the 
War. 

While the companies generally feel 
fully justified in restricting use and oc- 
cupancy and associated coverages be- 
cause of the special war conditions, and 
while the War Damage Corporation has 
refused to underwrite use and occupan- 
cy losses due to insurable war risks, 
inany producers are, nevertheless, con- 
siderably disturbed by the changes an- 
nounced this week. 

Producers Disturbed 

They concede the additional hazards 

onfronting fire insurance companies but 


irgue that 100% general rates increase 
too high and that consideration should 





be given to the priority rankings of in- 
dividual assureds. 


They hold also that 
his latest development will be a blow 
the growing popularity of use and 
‘cupancy insurance and make it diffi- 
lt for the companies to re-establish 
heir lines after the war. Producers 
ikewise foresee difficulties in adjusting 
under the restricted clause as 
iey argue that there is no settled mean- 
ig of what constitutes “additional time”. 
ome brokers and agents say that there 
re differences between mercantile and 
ianufacturing risks which should be 
‘cognized. 
The South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
‘ciation announces that policies now in 
fect may not be canceled and rewritten 
nless the new endorsement is attached 
' the new policy or the rate doubled. 
The Sprinkler Leakage Conference, 
ie Explosion Conference and the East- 
rn Tornado Insurance Association have 
ted in conjunction with fire insurance 
iting organizations to make present 
. & O. insurance rates apply to normal 
azards or to double the charge for cov- 
rage if the extraordinary time element, 
esulting from priorities, is to be intro- 
uced, 


sses 


Texas Retaliatory Measure 
Goes to Senate as Whole 


The Texas Senate bill 191, a retalia- 
tory measure which would require the 
Insurance Department to cancel licenses 
of companies domiciled in states which 
do not permit Texas broad chartered 
companies to be licensed, has been re- 
ported favorably by the senate’s com- 
mittee on insurance and is now on the 
calendar for consideration by the senate 
as a whole. 

Introduction of the bill grew out of 
the refusal of the New York Insurance 
Department to license Texas companies 
whose charters permit them to write 
both fire and casualty lines, even though 
such companies have applied for admis- 
sion to write only one of these classes. 
Texas company spokesmen claim that 
the New York laws do not prohibit the 
licensing of multiple line companies from 
other states and claim that the stand of 
the New York Department is arbitrary 
and discretionary. 


Century and Pacific Coast 
Fire fssue 1942 Figures 


The United States branch of the Cen- 
tury has published its annual statement 
for 1942 showing total assets of $4,889,- 
250 on December 31 last. Surplus to 
$1,855,085. On the 
basis of market quotations December 31 
for all bonds and stocks owned, assets 
would be increased to $5.010,383 and 
policyholders’ surplus to $1,976,218. The 
company unearned premium reserve was 
$1,616,863. 

The Pacific Coast Fire of the same 
group closed last year with assets of 
$1,613,152 and surplus to policyholders 
of $922,328. The unearned premium re- 
serve was $449,781. 


policyholders was 





New Jersey Figures 


In these columns last week were pub- 
lished the 1942 New Jersey net premiums 
and net losses incurred for fire compa- 
nies, covering all lines. Due to an error 
the figures of the New Jersey Manufac- 
turers Fire were listed as those of the 
Firemen’s of Newark. The premiums 
of the New Jersey Manufacturers were 
$407,854 and losses incurred $88,401. 

The figures of the Firemen’s and other 
fire companies in the Loyalty Group, 
filed this week, are as follows: 


Premiums Net Losses 


Written Incurred 
i a Ce eee eae $1,424,063 $542,062 
oS 2 a & See 187,534 91,037 
National-Ben Franklin 186,849 86,643 
INS a ica'e ia 3 ae otc 96,981 25,213 
Milwaukee Mech. ....... 123,093 28,515 


Omitted from the list were the figures 
of the Continental and Fidelity-Phenix 
of the America Fore Group. They are 
as follows: Continental, net premiums, 
$754,278 and net losses incurred, $241,604. 
For the Fidelity-Phenix the figures are 


$566,160 and $191,512. 


JOIN CRAVENS, DARGAN & CO. 

Cravens, Dargan & Co., Houston, Tex., 
general agency, has appointed Roy Cox, 
CLU, brokerage manager of its life de- 
partment, Frank Boling special agent in 
charge of the accident and sickness de- 
partment and Joseph W. Edwards, adver- 
tising and sales promotion manager. Mr. 
Cox formerly was with Aetna Life Affil- 
iated Cos., Mr. Boling has been with the 
general agency for more than a year and 
Mr. Edwards has been in the advertis- 
ing agency business. 








Holds 28 Mile Wind not“ Windstorm” 


In an action under a comprehensive 
policy which included windstorm for 
damage to a car which had been parked 
near a golf course with the emergency 
brake set and which started down a 
hill and collided’ with a tree, two ques- 
tions were presented. First, was the 
owner of the car entitled to recover on 
the policy on the theory that wind was 
the initial cause of the damage? Sec- 
ond, is a twenty-eight mile an hour 
wind, as the undisputed evidence showed 
it to be, a windstorm which would base 
recovery under the policy? 

On seeing the car move slowly for- 
ward, insured’s wife ran to it, opened 
the door which swung open with suf- 
ficient violence to throw her to the 
ground. The car continued on down a 
slight incline and crashed into a tree, 
sustaining the damage sued for. 

Damaged by Collision 

The evidence conclusively proved that 
all the damages to the car were the im- 
mediate and direct result of its collision 
with the tree. The wind itself did no 
direct damage at all. The most the 
plaintiff claimed was that the wind set 
in motion the chain of events that finally 
resulted in the damage in question. 
Would that make the insurance com- 
pany liable under the policy? d 

The Buffalo, N. Y. City Court before 
which the case was tried was unable to 
find a single case, Federal or state, in 


the entire United States, directly in 
point. It cited as the nearest, Matthews 
v. Shelby United Plate Glass & Casual- 
ty Co., 40 N. E. 2d 473, decided Janu- 
ary 27, 1939, 9th Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals. However, the court said, the 
case of Bird v. St. Paul Fire & Marine, 
224, N. Y. 47, 120 N. E. 86, 18 A. L. R,, 
875, which is the Black Tom Explosion 
Case, sheds some light on this point. 
Justice Cordoza’s Opinion 

The court quoted sentences from Jus- 
tice Cordoza’s opinion in that case 
which, is said, in effect laid down the 
governing principle to be how far did 
the contract intend to go. The policy 
itself, the court said, in unmistakable 
terms said that damage from collision 
from whatever cause was not covered 
by the following clause: “A. Compre- 
hensive—Loss of or damage to the auto- 
mobile except by collision.” 

The court quoted decisions selected 
from cases in many jurisdictions defin- 
ing windstorm, in Iowa, Indiana and 
Nebraska, these definitions including 
such terms as “violent,” “unusual vio- 
lence,” “tumultuous force.” 

While a twenty-eight M. P. H. wind 
may be no aerial lullaby, the court con- 
cluded, it falls far short of qualifying 
under any or all of these definitions. 
The plaintiff's complaint was therefore 
dismissed. Clark v. Fidelity & Guar- 


anty Fire, 39 N. Y. S. 2d 377. 
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Insurer Not Liable if Cause of 


Loss Occurs During Suspension 


Marine insurance companies in 1949 
issued a time marine insurance policy 
for one year to a tug owner covering 


his vessel’s name in an attached sched- 
ule against perils mentioned, which in- 
cluded perils of the sea. The 
was extended by endorsement made soon 
to the 


coverage 


after the issue to include damage 
insured up to the limit, and for the time 
stated for the loss, destruction or injury 
to | tugboat Duke 


to his from the 
perils the original policy covered. 


Edwin 

The policy contained a promissory 
warranty which applied to the Edwin 
Duke, which confined her use and nav- 
igation to New York harbor and nearby 


waters named but “with privilege to op- 
erate in Great South Bay, via Fire Isl- 
and Inlet, including operations in the 
inlet subject to obtaining fair weather 


reports prior to clearing New York har- 
bor and warranted not in excess of one 
vessel in tow.” 

Insurers Upheld on Appeal 


Edwin 


loss. 


During the policy period the 
Duke sank and became a_ total 
Insured filed proof of clatm. The insur- 
ance companies refused to recognize any 
liability under the policy and the insured 
sued thereon, the action resulting in a 
judgment for the defendant insurance 
companies on a directed verdict in the 
Federal District Court for Eastern New 
York, which the Second Circuit Court of 
Appeal now affirms, Henjes v. Aetna Ins. 
Co. et al., 132 F. 2d 715. 
In December, 1940, the Duke 


Edwin 


with one barge loaded with rock in tow, 
after getting the required fair weather 
report, left New York harbor for Fire 
island Inlet. She soon became part of 


a tow made up of the Gerd Henjes with 
two barges in tow and the Helen Bar- 


bara with one, all tugs owned by the 
insured. With the Gerd Henjes in the 
lead, the tugs with their respective tows 
reached Fire Island Inlet, where they 
left their barges. 

Next day the three tugs set out for 
Coney Island seawall, following in tan- 
dem the Gerd Henjes which had also 
in tow four empty barges in tandem. 
In about three hours the weather 
changed from clear with calm sea to a 
thirty mile an hour wind with waves 


running about twenty-five feet high. 
\fter a hawser had parted and the Ed- 
win Duke had cut loose from the Gert 
Henjes and unsuccessfully attempted to 
save three drifting barges, its captain 
decided to cut from them in an 
attempt to save his vessel. Its distress 
signals brought a Coast Guard cutter, 
which took the captain and crew off the 
tug, then so low in the water that at- 
tempts to tow her were futile. The tug 


loose 


sank and was a total loss. 
When the tug 
Court ol 


soon 
was lost, the Circuit 
\ppeals said, she was not tow- 


ing in violation of the warranty in the 
policy. But both on her voyage to Fire 
Island Inlet and the beginning of the 
return voyage she was towing in excess 
of one vessel. It did not change her 
status under the policy to call her a 
helper tug. She was in fact one of three 
tugs which were all pulling four barges 
in one tow. 


Warranty Violated When Storm 
Occurred 

She was, therefore, towing more than 
one vessel when the storm came up 
which created the subsequent conditions 
that caused her to sink. If she had then 
been lost the non-coverage of the pol- 
icy would have been clear. The ques- 
tions in this case, therefore, were, 
(1) Was she freed from her obligations 
to her tow which while present prevent- 
ed her from towing within the policy 
coverage before she was lost? (2) If so, 
was her loss attributable to injuries re- 
ceived while performing her duty to her 
tow or to perils of the sea, encountered 
after she ceased to tow? And (3) if 
her loss was attributable to the latter 
was she then covered by the policy? 

(1) The Edwin Duke was bound to go 
to the assistance of the three barges 
which had broken away. She could not 
abandon them until all reasonable effort 
to save them had been made. She was 
not, therefore, an attempting salvor. But 
after she had deliberately cut her hawser 
from her tow she was no longer under 
any obligations to it. She had done all 
she safely could for her tow, and per- 
haps even more, at the time she pounded 
bottom for some minutes before casting 
loose. 

Therefore the court held two things. 
First, from the time the Edwin Duke 
was in danger from the storm until she 
cut away from her tow to try to save 
herself she was towing in violation of 
the warranty in the policy and was not 
at the risk of the insurers. Second, 
when she was cut way from her tow she, 
having fulfilled her legal obligation to it, 
was at liberty to become a towless tug 
whenever she saw fit. 


Effect of Breach of Warranty 


(2) The decisive 
was whether the tug’s 
ranty completely took 
coverage of the policy or merely sus- 
pended the coverage, and, if the latter, 
whether it reattached before the vessel 
was a total loss. 

As to what the parties intended by 
way of forfeiture of the policy received 
some light from the provision in the 
policy regarding the effect of deviation, 
which made the policy null and void for 
any “deviation beyond the limits named” 
but made it reattach by a return within 
those limits in all respects seaworthy. 
“Had the insurers meant to have a 
breach of the warranty put the tug be- 
yond the coverage of the insurance for 
the remainder of the term while the 


question remaining 
breach of war- 
her out of the 


premium based on the whole term was 
kept they should have made that con- 
vincingly clear.” 

“We cannot assume in their favor 
stipulations they saw fit to leave out 
especially when the assumption would 
work a forfeiture. A construction which 
avoids a forfeiture is to be avoided 
wherever possible. Accordingly we be- 
lieve the intention of the parties to this 
policy, as shown by the language of it 
and the endorsement, must be taken to 
be that such a breach of the warranty 
as was here proved would suspend the 
insurance during the time the breach 
remained uncured and that the insur- 
ance would reattach when the breach 
was ended. It is the intent so gath- 
ered which determines the nature of the 
contract.” 

This was a casual breach and not a 
persistent, long continued, often recur- 
ring one, which might have a possible 
effect in a defense of such an action. 

Suspension Not Ended Immediately 

Finally, in the absence of policy sup- 
ulations making the point clear: When, 
if at all, did the insurance become ef- 
fective again? 

In this country, the court said, there 
is “ implied warranty by the insured in 
a time marine policy that the ship is 
seaworthy at the time the policy period 
begins. But that is true only when the 
vessel is in port at the time. When the 
insurance is to come into being on a 
ship on a voyage the insurer takes her 
as she may be. Moreover, it can be 
of no legal significance that the towage 
which suspended the policy because it 
was a breach of the warranty, was end- 
ed by abandonment rather than by ac- 
complishment of the towage. 

“The Duke ceased to be a towing tug 
and then the breach of the warranty 
ended.” Yet it would not follow that 
when the breach of the warranty ended 
the suspension of the policy was ended 
at the same time. 

A tug owner, the court held, cannot 
break the warranty by towing more than 
one vessel and when trouble comes get 
his insurance back in force in ample time 
as a practical matter merely by cutting 
the line to the forbidden tow. “A tug 
owner cannot thus have the benefit of 
low-rate insurance with more extensive 
towage operations than his policy per- 
mits. When a loss is claimed after the 
insurance has been suspended by a 
breach of the warranty, the insured 
must, of course, prove that it was sus- 
tained while the policy was in force, and 
this required proof in this instance that 
the sinking, though occurring after the 
policy reattached, was not caused by in- 
juries the vessel received while the in- 
surance was suspended. . 

Damage Occurred During Policy 

Suspension 

“The undisputed evidence here was 
that the vessel while the policy was sus- 
pended became involved in a_ severe 
storm; was pulled into shallow water 
because she was too small for the job 
she tried to do; pounded on the bottom 
for about twenty minutes; and then was 
freed of her tow only because her own 
need to seek safety from dangers so 
created required her freedom to such 
an extent. Even so, her every effort to 
save herself was fruitless though she 
had the aid of a Coast Guard cutter.’ 

This evidence was held to point, as 
the actual cause of the loss, too surely 
to events which happened while the in- 
surance was suspended to hold it error 
to direct a verd'ct on the ground that the 
plaintiff had failed to show a cause of 
action. 
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MARINE SYNDICATES ELECT 


Winter, Maccabe, McBride, Bowersock 
and Sutter Re-elected to the 
Board of Managers 


The American Marine Insurance Syti- 
dicates held the annual meeting of sub- 
scribers in New York City last week and 
the following companies were re-elected 
as managers for a term of three years: 
Atlantic Mutual, William D. Winter; 
Automobile, Fred Maccabe; Fireman’s 
Fund, Frederick B. McBride; Provi- 
dence Washington, Donald C. Bower- 
sock, and Standard Marine, Henry S. 
Sutter. 

The other managers whose terms of 
office have not expired are as follows: 
3oston, William R. Hedge; Continental, 
Samuel D. McComb; Federal, Hendon 
Chubb; Hartford Fire, John S. Gilbert- 


son; Insurance Company of North 
America, Henry H. Reed; Eagle Star, 
John T. Byrne; Great American, J. 


Whitney Baker; Royal, Frank B. Zeller; 
St. Paul Fire and Marine, Harold Jack- 
son; Westchester Fire, Harry E. Mancee. 

The membership of the board lias 
been increased by the election of six 
companies for the following terins: 
Commercial Union, William Betterid 
and Union Marine & General, James 
Mather, one year; Reinsurance Corp. »! 
New York, Edwin Stewart, and Bankers 
& Shippers, Alvin E. Heacock, two 
years; Aetna, Martin W. Morron, | 
Home, John W. Morrow, three y« 

Officers of the syndicate will be el: 
ed at the April meeting of the board 
managers. 
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First Year’s Report on Operation 


Of N. Y. 


Responsibility Law 


Deputy Commissioner Culloton Points to Remarkable Increase 
In Insurance Coverage Between July 1941 and July 1942; 
Law Has Fulfilled Its Objective 


The report of the first year’s opera- 
tion (1942) of the automobile safety re- 
sponsibility law of New York State, 
made by Deputy Motor Vehicle Com- 
missioner Bernard A. Culloton to Com- 
missioner John Splain, reveals much of 
interest to automobile liability insurance 
men. First section of this report deals 
with operation of the law in respect 
particularly to the effect of the law on 
the public. The second section deals 
with the effect of the law on the motor 
vehicle bureau’s activities. 

Impressively Deputy Commissioner 
Culloton made the statement that “as 
the result of the safety responsibility 
law, very few persons who suffered per- 
sonal injury or property damage as the 
result of motor vehicle accidents in 1942 
will fail to be compensated for the in- 
jury or damage or financial loss which 
they sustained.” This would indicate 
that the law has accomplished its main 
objective which was to reimburse per- 
sons who sustained personal injury or 
property damage as a result of motor 
vehicle accidents. 

Remarkable Increase in Insurance 

Coverage 


Emphasis is placed on the remarkable 
insurance coverage which 
occurred between July 1, 1941 and July 
1, 1942 which was a period of great sales 
activity among casualty companies writ- 
ing automobile casualty insurance in this 
state. Mr. Culloton estimates this in- 
crease to be better than 100%. He also 
estimated that between 75 and 80% of 
all owners or operators who are involved 
in accidents are covered by i — at 
the time of the accident, and said 

“This is not intended to indicate the 
percentage of insurance coverage which 
1s carried by all motor vehicle owners 
and operators. Such a percentage figure 
or estimate could only be given by the 
insurance companies who write the cov- 
erage. It is argued, however, from the 
igure of 75 to 80% coverage, which is 
estimated for those persons reporting 
accidents, that the insurance coverage 
cenerally throughout the state ap- 
proaches 5 to 70%, and if this is ap- 
proximately correct, it indicates that 
there has been a general increase in 
Nsurance coverage over the July, 1941 
stimate of better than 100%. 

“This increase in insurance coverage, 
tower ther with the security deposits 
Which have been made (4,862 owners and 
operators deposited with bureau total of 
990/363 in 1942 being unable to show 
‘vidence of insurability at time of acci- 
den!) form the foundation for our state- 
ment that a person who has sustained 
injury or property damage may have 
rea — assurance of being compen- 


increase in 


| Total of 118,264 Suspensions 

\s to suspensions or revocations, Mr. 
loton reported that during 1942 the 
urcau of motor vehicles issued 118,264 


suspensions or revocations. Out of this 
total, 62,666 were issued because of the 
failure of owners and operators to com- 
ply with the provisions of the safety 
responsibility law. This lack of compli- 
ance could have occurred because of two 
reasons: (1) failure to establish evidence 
of satisf: uctory insurance coverage at 
time of the accident, or (2) in absence 
of insurance coverage, the failure to de- 
nosit securitv and furnish proof of finan- 
cial responsibility for the future in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of the 
law. 

“During the early months of 1942,” the 
revort continued, “when the volume of 
work which was visited upon the safety 
resoonsibility section of the bureau was 
so great that the personnel and _ facili- 
tics available were unable to cope with 
it, some suspension orders were issued 
erroneously, As soon as knowledge of 
the error was manifested, a termination 
order was issued to lift the suspension. 
This condition was gradually improved 
and overcome, so that by the end of 
April, very few if any suspension orders 


(Continued on Page 36) 


Frank L. Jones Presides 
At Big Safety Banquet 


CLIMAXED N. Y. EXPOSITION 





Many Insurance Men Present; Work of 
Council in Preventing Accidents 
Praised by Gov. Dewey 





Frank L. Jones, vice president, Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society, was in the 
spotlight Wednesday evening as presid- 
ing officer at the annual banquet in con- 
nection with the Greater New York 
Safety Council’s convention and exposi- 
tion, held at Hotel Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Jones is in his fourth term as president 
of the has done a fine job 
this capacity. To a capacity banquet 
crowd—and with many insurance men 
present who are interested in safety— 
President Jones read a letter of praise 
from Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 
New York. Mr. Dewey deplored the 
1942 fatalities due to accidents on the 
home front, particularly that 47,500 of 
the people killed were trained workers, 
mostly in our war plants. Then, turn- 
ing to the prevention work being per- 
formed by the Greater New York Coun- 
cil, he said: “You have shown us that 
accidents must and can be prevented 
with the same methodical vigor that we 
use in controlling crime.” 

President Jones introduced head table 
celebrities, and included among them 
were the following insurance men: Ju- 
lien H. Harvey, National Conservation 
Bureau’s managing director whom he 

- : : 
referred to as founder of the New York 
Council; Lew Palmer, Equitable Society, 
first president and an organizer of Na- 
tional Safety Council; Donald Cameron, 
Liberty Mutual, who was general chair- 
man of the convention executive com- 
mittee; Benjamin H. Self, Travelers, 
general vice chairman; W. Graham Cole, 


Council; 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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luck,” concludes the adage. Good ex- 
ercise for the back, perhaps—but how 
much sounder to have your assured 
protected by adequate insurance! 
The General Accident and Potomac 
organizations provide unusual facili- 
ties for agents and brokers placing 
Casualty... Accident and Health... 
Fire ... and Marine policies. 
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G. D. MOORE’S NEW POST 
Joining Aero Insurance Underwriters as 
Comptroller; Many Years in Statisti- 
cal and Accounting Work 
George D. Moore, well-known among 
company accountants and statisticians, is 
joining the Aero Insurance Underwrit- 
ers, aircraft insurance group in New 
York, on April 12 as comptroller. He 





GEORGE D. 


MOORE 


brings with him a background of more 
than thirty years of actuarial, account- 
ing and statistical experience that will 
be invaluable in his new connection. Pre- 
viously Mr. Moore was connected with 
the American Marine Insurance Syndi- 
cates. Before that he was comptroller 
of Standard Surety & Casualty for a 
dozen years. During these busy years 
Mr. Moore was very active in the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Insurance 
Accountants and Statisticians which he 
organized and of which he was presi- 
dent for several terms. He is now hono- 
rary president of that association. 

Mr. Moore’s insurance career started 
in the actuarial department of the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life of Newark. After ten 
years with that company he became 
statistician of the Fidelity & Casualty. 
In 1914 he joined the Royal Indemnity 
in a similar capacity and later was pro- 
moted to actuary and assistant secre- 
tary. When the Eagle Indemnity was 
formed he held the same post with that 
company. He resigned to join the 
Standard Surety in 1928, the year of its 
inception. 


Bureau Won’t File Boiler 
Manual Today with Dep’t 


The new boiler and machinery manual 
of the National Bureau-.of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters is not quite com- 
pleted and therefore will not be filed 
today with the New York Insurance De- 
partment as was expected. Instead the 
bureau is addressing a letter to the De- 
partment in which it is outlining its 
aims and ambitions in connection with 
the new manual. This letter will be re- 
leased to the press next Monday. 





OPENING NEWARK BRANCH 


Preferred Accident Names Donald Miller 
as Manager with Full Facilities; 
Popular in This Field 
As of April 1 the Preferred Accident 
of New York is opening a branch office 
in Newark, N. J., in the National New- 
ark Bank Building. Donald Miller, who 
has been the company’s field representa- 
tive in northern New Jersey for several 
years, has been appointed manager of 
this branch which will have full facili- 
ties. Mr. Miller is popularly known 
among agents and brokers in this ter- 

ritory. 
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Walters Says Manpower Shortage 
Must Not Impair New Production 


‘alters, superintendent, accident and health department, General Accident, 
i a recent letter as chairman, public relations, National Association of 
Health Underwriters, spoke of a former letter to member in which he said 
“Business as usual is out.” He said he meant that the old familiar methods and customs 
must be revised to meet changing conditions brought about by war. These changes, he 
said, have been gradual up to this time but during coming months they are bound to be 
more difficult and A. & H. men should try to anticipate them and have solutions ready 
for instant application. He continued: 


Fred M.U 
Philadelphia, 
d a ident & 


One of the most important problems and making little changes where neces- 
for the companies and for producers is sary, and by being prepared to make 
that of manpower. We are all going to big changes when the time comes, we 


the same 


find it necessary to carry on with re- can continue to give practically 
duced personnel—and the reduction is claim service and at the same time not 
going to be far greater than many of us impair our production of new business. 
rate or want to admit. Most of the companies have given a 
We might as well face the facts, how- great deal of thought to this subject 
ever, and lay plans 1 = for the things and are prepared to meet reasonably 
that inevitably must be done—and done foreseeable situations, however there 
quickly- when necessary. Longer hours, are still many agencies and producers 
elimination of desirable but not abso- that have not as yet had to make any 
lutely essential routine, better planning material readjustments and_ therefore 
of work and time—all these, and many are not as well prepared for what the 
other changes will suggest themselves future may bring. 
as the means of continuing our business 


Compulsory Health Insurance 


on its present scale and even increasing 


it materially. It is unfortunate that at this time, 
What has all this to do with public when our facilities are to be taxed to 
relations? Simply this—despite these the utmost, we should be faced with the 


various proposals for governmental com- 
pulsory health insurance. 


now have, and the greater 


problems we 
the public will expect and 


ones to come, 


is entitled to receive reasonably good Comparisons are bound to be made; 
service from us. We must be prepared and we can be sure that the proponents 
to give that service—especially in the cf these compulsory schemes will make 
handling of claims. full use of any arguments they can de- 
Public Will Cooperate vise, based on any falling off of our 

With the proper approach and expla- customary good service, even though 
nations, the public will cooperate whole- they must know that bureaucratic claim 


service could never equal that rendered 
under the American system of competi- 
tive tree enterprise. 


heartedly in many ways, such as pay- 
ment of premiums at the office or by 
mail; but when it comes to payment of 


losses, policyholders will generally ex- The maintenance of good public rela- 
pect pretty much the same good service — tions is our greatest asset and should 
we have given them in the past. have our,foremost consideration in mak- 


By studying our individual problems ing the readjustments that must come. 


A. & H. Underwriters 
Change Meeting Date 


CONVENTION JUNE 


National Anvedinhbens to Convene at Pitts- 


Loyal Protective Life. Sergeant-at-arms 
will be W. J. McClelland of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding. 

Meanwhile, at its annual election of 
meeting March 15, the Pitts- 
Accident & Health 


address on 


1 officers 
burgh Association of 
Underwriters heard = an 


10 AND 


icech Metal: teer Slaenns Gameit- Kenner Re eg? in ign oo 

tees; Schewe Heads Local Group cgistation by nerge isch, WNationa 

Casualty Co. general agent in Toledo, 

\ change in date from June 7 and who is vice president of the National 

7 : Association. At the conclusion of his 

to June 10 and 11 for the annual con- talk the following officers were elected 
vention of the National Association of by the Pittsburgh association: 

Accident & Health Underwriters in Hal P. Schewe, Massachusetts Indem- 

Pittsburgh has been announced by the ™!& _president; Thomas Hopkins of 

mes . ahs Hopkins Insurance Agency, vice presi- 

. local association s commuttee, Further- dent; James A. Robertson, Columbian 

more, instead holding the convention National Life, secretary, and H. S. 

in the William Penn Hotel, as original- Fouse, Industrial Life, treasurer, New 

ly planned, it is scheduled for the Roose- directors elected are Charles H. Bok- 

: man, New Amsterdam, and A. C. 


velt Hotel. 
Klection of officers, 


Feagan, Inter-Ocean Casualty, to serve 


the transaction of three-year terms. 


national business and a smoker in the ee 

evening have been arranged for Thurs- GROUP HEALTH COOPERATIVE 
day, June 10, while the following day 

will include a sales congress and ad- Doctors’ Services for All Hospitalized 


Illness, and Surgical and Maternity 
Care; Embraces 10 N. Y. Counties 


dresses by headline insurance represen- 


tative The ro-day convention will : . ; i 

tives. The two-day convention w Winslow Carlton is executive director 
end Friday, June 11, with a banquet and of the Group Health Cooperative, Inc., 
the installation of the new president. which has _ he< adquarters at 1790 Broad- 


way, New York. 
ten Southern counties 


It is operating in the 


Ivey Names Committees 
of this state. 


The following committees have been A total of 2,800 physicians and sur- 
named by Walter M. Ivey, Monarch — geons, representing every hospital in the 
Life, who is the general chairman: at- metropolitan area and covering all fields 
tendance—James A. Robertson, Colum- of medicine and surgery, are now offer- 


ing their services under the plan which 
has been approved by the New York, 
Kings and Queens County medical so- 
cieties. 

The plan provides doctors’ services for 
all hospitalized illness, whether medical, 
surgical or maternity, and in addition 


bian National Life; entertainment— 
Charles H. Bokman, New Amsterdam; 
exhibits—Frank W. Hale, Mutual Bene- 
fit H. & A.; finance—A. C. Feagan, 
Inter-Ocean Casualty; program—Harold 
P. Schewe, Massachusetts Indemnity ; 
publicity—Robert R. Dodson, General 


hans rican Life; reception—Lon C. Jeff- provides surgical and maternity care at 
rey, of Lon C. Jeffrey Co.; registration home or in the doctor’s office, at a basic 
~=p D). Anderson, National Accident & monthly cost of 80c for a single person, 
Health; reservations—Ross F. Roberts, $1.60 for a couple, and $2 for a family. 









Cradle-to-Grave Plan 
Scored in New England 


HOSPITAL ASSEMBLY MEETING 


A. M. A. President Says Compulsory 
Hospital Plan Would Centralize 
Contro!] in Washington 


The administration’s proposed cradle- 
to-the-grave plan for economic security 
was scored and assurance was given that 
an adequate base hospital system for 
bombing casualties is being perfected 
New England at the recent meeting of 
the New England Hospital Assembly in 
Boston. 

President James A. Hamilton of the 
American Medical Association told the 
New Englanders that the compulsory 
hospital plan would tend to centralize 
control of hospitalization in Washington 


and he continued: 
“Invariably every compulsory — plan 
ends with decreased quality and_in- 


creased cost. Dollar for dollar the wage 
earner will not get the quality he gets 
now under the present voluntary system. 


If the Government wants to spend 
money on hospitalization, it can spend 
it by paying the full hospital cost of 


needy people who have to go to vol- 
untary hospitals or it can provide equip- 
ment for hospité ils in areas where help 
is needed.” 


Hospital Beds Available 


Ninety thousand beds for bombing 
casualties are available now in New 
England hospitals and there is one.bed 
in inland base hospitals to every four 
beds in, advanced casualty receiving sta- 
tions, said Captain Jack Masur, a doctor 
who is hospital consultant for Office of 
Civilian Defense. 

England, said Captain Masur, started 
to plan its hospital system for the care 
of bomb victims five years before the 
war and this has proved the corner- 
stone of civilian defense there. The toll 
in Britain would have been much higher, 
he stated, without this precaution, and 
he predicted there would be no extra 
casualties here under this system. 

The Government is to pay for the care 
of patients in base hospitals set up for 
bombing cases, he declared. These hos- 
pitals are being organized in existing 
institutions. Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut were said to be the best organ- 
ized regions in this plan. 

Dr. Robert H. Bishop, chairman of the 
Blue Cross hospital plan, a system of 
voluntary hospital insurance, told the 
afternoon assembly, which was in the 
form of a colonial town meeting with its 
moderator, Dr. Oliver G. Pratt of Salem, 
and others dressed in period costumes, 
that there is nothing proposed by the 
Government that cannot be done better 
through the voluntary system. 


“Beveridge” Security Plan 
Is Proposed for Canadians 


Pensions Commissioner Ian Mac- 
kenzie of Canada has submitted to a 
special Commons committee a plan for 
a minimum standard income in the face 
of all risks of life as a basis for study 
and a possible guide to an adoption of 
a “Beveridge” plan for the Dominion. 
The plan was compiled by Dr. Leonard 
C. Marsh, research adviser to the Gov- 
ernment’s advisory committee on recon- 
struction, 


The plan contemplates an all-inclu- 
sive social security plan which would 
cost approximately $1,000,000,000 a year 
and effectual operation after the war 
would require an expenditure of $1,- 
000,000,000 for works programs in the 
first post-war year. 





B. BRYAN TICKNER PROMOTED 


B. Bryan Tickner has been appointed 
branch manager of the General Acci- 
dent’s southern California office. Prior 
to his promotion he was special repre- 
sentative in that office. 





Social Security Board 
Proposes Wide Program 


WOULD EXTEND OWN BENEFI'S 


Expenditures Last Year Exceeded $4'4,- 
000,000; Recommends Extension o‘ 
Public Assistance Program 


The annual report of the Social Se- 
curity Board, as was anticipated, con- 
tained recommendations for expansion 
of the social security program conform- 
ing with the proposals of the National 
Resources Planning Board made public 
by "President Roosevelt providing for 
permanent and temporary disability pay- 
ments, hospitalization insurance and 
other features of the cradle-to-the-grave 
program. The SSB recommendations 
include the following: 

Extension of coverage to agricultural 
domestic service, public employ- 
service for non-profit institutions 
thereby covering 


labor, 
ment, 
and_ self-employment, 
every worker. 

Protection of insurance rights of those 
workers covered by the program who 
have entered the armed forces. 

Reduce Retirement Age 

Reduction of the retirement age for 
insured women workers from sixty-five 
to sixty and like age reductions for the 
wife of a retired worker and widows of 
insured workers; with the wife of a ben- 
eficiary with children in her care to re- 
ceive benefits irrespective of her age. 

Nationalization of unemployment com- 
pensation funds which now are adminis- 
tered by the states with Federal mone- 
tary assistance. 

Extension of the duration of benefit 
payments and the making of them the 
same throughout the country. 

Production of additional benefits for 
workers with dependents. 

Extend Assistance Program 

At the same time the board recom- 
mended that present public-assistance 
programs now covering only needy old 
people, dependent children and _ the 
needy blind be extended to cover all 
people not eligible for other assistance. 

Expenditures by the board for the 
fiscal year 1941-1942 amounted to $4/4,- 
100,000, of which $374,700,000, or 70%, 
represented advances to states for pub- 
lic assistance; $53,600,000, or 11.3% for 
employment security administration, and 
$17,600,000, or 3.7%, for administration 
of the United States Employment Serv- 
ice. The remaining $28,200,000, or 5.9%, 
represented administrative expenditures 
of the Social Security Board. 

Grants to states for public assistance 
were $44,700,000, or 13.6%, above those 
for 1940-1941, and expenditures for et- 
ployment security administration in the 
states increased $7,200,000, or 11.5% 

Old-Age Fund 


Under the old-age and survivors in- 
surance fund last year, approxiniately 
41,600,000 workers, 18.2% more than in 
1941, earned wage credits. ; 

As of June 30, 1942, monthly benefits 
were in force for about 596,000 !ene- 


ficiaries, an increase of 60% over the 
372,000 of June 30, 1941, while the 
amounts rose to $10,800,000 from $6,- 
800,000, an increase of 58.9%. 

-ayments certified totaled $116,5! 000, 
66% more than in the previous !scal 
year. Contributions totaled $895,6' 000, 


an increase of 30.2%. 
The balance of the old-age and =r 
vivors insurance trust fund at the close 





of the fiscal year was $3,227,0('),(000), 
compared with $2,398,000,000 as of June 

30, 1941. 
NON-CANCELLABLE CLAUSE ‘ILL 
A bill which would impose nor ¢at- 
cellable provisions on health and «cc! 
dent contracts carried for ten years at 
ring actual default of premium |)ay- 
ments, has been introduced in the = 
= 


igan Legislature by Senator Carl 
lano of Kalamazoo. It has _ bee 1¢= 
ferred to the insurance committee. 
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Davis Cup Winner 


K:nasas City Branch of the U. S. F. & G. 
tad Best 1942 Record; Toronto, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis Close Behind 

liver Realff Leeds, manager of 
Ur ted States F. & G. in Kansas City, 
is the spotlight as the winner of the 
19:’ Davis Cup, established by Presi- 
der. E. Asbury Davis in 1935 as a per- 
manent U. S. F. & G. institution. Annu- 
ally it goes to the branch office which 
does the best all-round production job 
in bonding and casualty lines. Mr. Davis 
recently visited the Kansas City office 
and personally presented the cup to Mr. 
Leeds and his staff, at a luncheon which 
was held in lieu of the usual celebra- 
tion of the award. 

The Davis Cup competition in 1942 
was one of the keenest ever held. The 
Toronto branch of the company, man- 
aged by S. W. Band, finished in second 
place with Los Angeles not far behind 
in third place. Harold C. Gillespie is 
Los Angeles manager. Both offices had 
previously experienced the honor and 
vlory of first place. Then followed Min- 
neapolis in fourth place, J. D. Twohig, 
manager; fifth, Cincinnati, U. Lee Trice, 
manager; sixth, New Orleans, where 
ohn B. Wells is manager in the ab- 
sence of Manager Don C. Ryan, who is 
in the Army. ; é 

Seventh place was occupied by New 
York City, where Alonzo Gore Oakley 
is vice president and William H. Est- 
wick is manager. This branch was in 
third position at the half-way mark and 
chiefly the falling off in contract bond 
volume last year in metropolitan area 
prevented a better showing in the final 
results. i 

Manager Leeds of Kansas City has 
handled the job since January, 1941, hav- 
ing previously traveled around the coun- 
try as assistant director of the agency 
and development department. Under 
his management the office jumped from 
thirty-fifth place in 1940 to fourth in 
1941, and to first in 1942. Compliment- 
ing him on this rapid rise, the U. S. F. 
& G. Bulletin currently says: “That’s 
pretty fast moving for any office, sounds 
something like Montgomery’s pursuit of 
Rommel.” 


COMPENSATION BILL OPPOSED 





See Defeat of Bill Proposing Establish- 
ment of State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Fund at Hearing in Connecticut 
Defeat, as in other years, was indi- 

cated as the fate of a bill propos- 

ing establishment of a_ state work- 
men’s compensation fund in Connecticut 
alter the proposal was strongly opposed 
by a number of speakers at a recent 


learing before the state legislature’s 
labor committee. 
The Labor committee has reported 


unfavorably to the Connecticut House 
1 this bill, tabling it for the calendar 
d rejection. Testimony at the public 
caring, highspots of which follows, in- 
ated that such would be the fate of 
this bill: 
Declaring it would be a shame to set 
‘le state up in opposition to the private 
surance business, William A. Dower, 
presenting the Hartford Chamber of 
mmerce, pointed out that insurance 
mpanies in Connecticut had an annual 
‘yroll of $22,000,000 and employed be- 
een 13,000 and 15,000 people. Such an 
t, he declared, would not be encour- 
ing today when Connecticut is spend- 
$100,000 annually to attract new busi- 
ss to the state. 
Richard T. Steele, representing Con- 
cticut insurance carriers, condemned 
€ proposal as monopolistic and ques- 
ned whether it would result in lower 
tes. Central funds in other states, he 
id, do not spend for prevention and 
‘ucation what the private companies 


While expressing himself as sympa- 
‘etic with the motives behind the bill, 
‘ate Insurance Commissioner John C. 
‘lackall declared it should not “pass. 


MARYLAND’S BUFFALO CHANGES 


Seager Advanced to Resident Manager; 
Moore Heads Casualty Dep’t; Bauern- 
schmidt Bonding Manager 

David C. Seager, for the last fourteen 
years assistant resident manager of the 
San Francisco office of the Maryland 
Casualty Co., has been appointed resi- 
dent manager of the Buffalo office. He 
succeeds Joseph A. Hoen, who died 
March 1 after many years in the service 
of the company. 

A native of Boston, Mr. Seager was 
graduated from Harvard University in 
1920. He came with the Maryland in 
December, 1928, at San Francisco. For 
many years Mr. Seager had been prom- 
inent in insurance committees on the 
Pacific Coast. 

At the same time R. J. Moore was 
appointed manager of the casualty de- 
partment of the Buffalo office, and J. G. 
Bauernschmidt manager of the bonding 
department. Mr. Moore has served as 
casualty underwriter in the Buffalo office 
since 1932. Mr. Bauernschmidt for the 
past six years has been assistant man- 
ager of the bonding department of the 
company’s Philadelphia office. 


Travelers Names Reeder At 
Newark; Menoher to Atlanta 


Two appointments in fidelity and sure- 
ty lines are announced by the Travel- 
ers. Robert C. Reeder, Jr. has been 
named assistant manager of those lines 
in the Newark, N. J. branch office. A 
native of North East, Md., Mr. Reeder 
received A.B., and LL.B., degrees from 
the University of Maryland. 

Named fidelity and surety field assis- 
tant in the Travelers branch office in 
Atlanta, is Paul E. Menoher, native of 
Clearfield, Iowa, who attended Simpson 
College. 30th Mr. Reeder and Mr. 
Menoher have had wide experience in 
the fidelity-surety field. 





DEBATE AUTO SAFETY BILL 


Connecticut Insurance Men Support 
Stringent Provisions; Automobile 
Dealers Oppose Bill 
A stringent motorists’ financial re- 
sponsibility bill which would make lia- 
bility insurance a prerequisite for re- 
tention of driving privileges by persons 
involved in accidents was advocated by 
insurance interests and opposed by 
automobile dealers at a hearing March 
16 before the Connecticut Legislature’s 

committee on motor vehicles. 

Under the bill, persons responsible 
for accidents would be required to fur- 
nish proof that they are able to pay 
for all damages from that or future 
mishaps in which they might be in- 
volved in order to avoid having their 
licenses and registration revoked. 

Proponents included Edwin Cowles, 
Jr., president, Connecticut Association 
of Insurance Agents; Sherman K. Ives, 
master of the State Grange, and R. T. 
Steele, representing a group of insur- 
ance companies 

Opposition was led by Carl Lane, pres- 
ident, Connecticut Automotive Trades 
Association supported by Harry Sloate, 
Hartford automobile dealer. 

J. Walter Darley, Deputy State Com- 
missioner of Motor Vehicles declared his 
department was neutral, but submitted 
a memorandum declaring that the bill as 
written would be “quite impossible to 
administer,” without more funds and 
additional space and equipment. 








“It would put the state into the in- 
surance business, and a monopolistic 
business at that,” Commissioner Blackall 
said. “Our compensation law has worked 
fairly well, and is as liberal as any in 
the country.” 

Noting that it was his present duty 
to supervise insurance companies, Com- 
missioner Blackall said that under the 
proposed legislation he would not only 
be supervisor but administrator as well, 
and his staff of forty-eight would have 
to be trebled at least. 


Indemnity Co. Agents Confer 
At Head Office With Officials 


For the fifth consecutive year, the 
Indemnity Co. of North America this 
week conducted a series of conferences 
at its head office in Philadelphia of a 
group of its agents to discuss current 
insurance problems and companv 
methods in handling them. Object of 
these sessions is to get the agents’ view- 
point on the company’s operating. poli- 
cies. 

Attending the 4-day conference were: 


Albert L. Allen, Albert L. Allen Com- 
pany, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa.; John J. 
Block, United States Investment Com- 
pany, East Chicago, Indiana; Weston 
M. Cain, Ottumwa, Iowa; H. Herbert 
Corson, Davis, Bradford & Corson, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Edgar W. Couner, 


Nelson, Wadsworth & Alexander, Inc., 


Binghamton, N. Y.; Howard C. Dana, 
Howard C. Dana & Co., Rochester. N. 
Y.: Earle B. Dane, Charles H. Phil- 


brick, Inc., Providence, R. I. 

Also Henry G. Eisemann. Seaman & 
Eisemann, Inc.. Hicksville, N. Y¥.; Glas- 
sow Hicks, Wilmington, N. C.: Farl 
Tohnson. Moore & Johnson Co., Raleizh, 
N. C.; Gustav May, Gustav May & Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Robert N. Morrill, 
Ayers & Morrill, Teaneck, N. J.; Carl 
H. Ott, Williamsport, Pa. and K. Duval 
Scott. James A. Scott & Son, Inc., 
Lynchburg, Va. 


C.P.A. Bond Rates Doubled 


In Iowa After Court Decision 


3ond rates on certified public account- 
ants have been doubled by the Towner 
Rating Bureau following recent Towa 
Supreme Court decisfons. The new rates 
are $5 per $1,000 as comnared with the 
old rate of $2.50 per $1,000 of bond. 

The court decisions involved a book- 
keeper, Potwin, employed by the Jaeger 
Manufacturing Co. with bonds held by 
Massachusetts Bonding, Maryland Cas- 
ualty, American Surety and Indemnity 
of North America. 





One issue of the court case was 
whether Potwin, employed as a_book- 
keeper was also covered as a C.P.A. 
The court held the bonds were liable 
for a $41,000 shortage. 

In addition the Massachusetts Bond- 
ing was on the bond more than one 
year. This company reportedly con- 


tended that the bond was not cumula- 
tive, but the court held against this and, 
as a result, the rates were increased. 





Hartford Agent Appears In 
Edition for Service Men 


The Two Hartfords have recently 
printed a special “Service Men’s Edi- 
tion” of the company publication, The 
Hartford Agent which is specially print- 
ed on thin “Bible” paper to comply with 
a War Department ruling to permit 
mailing overseas. 

The entire edition for soldiers, sailors 
and marines is on the special paper 
stock, and weighs only 1% ounces, yet it 
contains the full text of the regular edi- 
tion. Leading article in this first over- 
seas issue is a description of the new 
comprehensive personal liability policy. 


BILL WOULD BROADEN POWERS 

The Michigan Senate, in committee 
of the whole, has attached amendments 
to a bill broadening powers of carriers 
organized under the state’s code section 
pertaining to automobile specialty writ- 
ers. It would insert in the law the pro- 
vision that “by and with consent of the 
Commissioner” such carriers might “in- 
sure against any other hazards of a 
casualty nature not prohibited by the 
laws of this state nor exclusively dele- 
gated to any other class or kind of 
company.” 





LEGISLATION IN GEORGIA 
The Georgia house of representatives 
has passed a bill to abolish the State In- 
dustrial Commission and replace it with 
a workmen’s compensation board. 
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Bob Hope says: “A Marine is a sailor 
whose pants fit.” 
x * x 
Our guess is that many workers in 
war plants enjoy singing that favorite 
“Old Man Riveter.” 
* * * 
A good advertisement for the new 
Comprehensive Liability policy, as culled 
from an old issue of Casualty & Surety 
Journal: “Have you ever been measured 
for a Law Suit?” 
* * * 
Fred Allen recently said that, now that 
we have so many WAACS and 
WAVES, he thinks women should go 
into other fields. He suggested women 
lighthouse keepers and said they should 
be called WICKS. Also, women um- 
pires, who would be known as WUMPS. 
* * 


On the subject of radio we recom- 
mend to those who enjoy a perfectly 
ridiculous program, “It Pays To Be 
Ignorant” featuring Tom Howard on 
Monday nights, at 7:30, over WOR. 
Listen in, and if you don’t like it—sue 
us. 

e “es 

Question: “What fabric does a bald- 
headed man have constantly in mind?” 
Answer: “Mo’ hair.” 

* * * 

Short Story: Time, 3 a.m., telephone 
rings, tired man answers; it is the 
wrong number. Voice at other end says: 
“Sorry to have disturbed you.” Tired 
man says: “Oh, you didn’t disturb me, 
I had to get up anyway to answer the 
phone.” 

* * * 
When business is quiet, make a noise. 


—_MERVIN L. LANE. 
LOS ANGELES CLUB ACTION 


Takes Steps to Curb Advertising by Un- 
authorized Mail-Order Disa- 
bility Companies 
The Accident & Health Managers 
Club of Los Angeles, at its March meet- 
ing, adopted the recommendations of its 
special committee on mail order disa- 
bility insurance and took steps to stop 
non-admitted companies from advertis- 

ing in the state. 

President George Howell of the club 
announced the personnel of the special 
committee as follows: William E. Lebby, 
state manager, Massachusetts Indemnity, 
chairman; Ralph Smith, president, Unity 
Mutual Life & Accident; Joseph E 
eph, manager, Columbia-Ocean Casual- 
ty Cos.; Earl W. McGary, manager, Na- 
tional Casualty; C. M. Beale, Inter- 
Ocean Casualty. 

This committee reported that it has 
the assurance of the State Insurance 
Department of cooperation in stopping 
the non-admitted company advertising. 
The Better Business Bureau has also 
advised that nine states already have 
laws governing the practice. 

The committee’s recommendation was 
that a bulletin be published for distri- 
bution containing a statement from the 
Insurance Department covering the ille- 
gality of non-admitted company adver- 
tising and a communication from the 
Setter Business Bureau on the subject. 
In accepting this recommendation, the 
club authorized the committee to pre- 
pare such a bulletin and have it printed. 

The by-laws of the club were submit- 
ted to the recently appointed committee 
of which Fred A. Dibble, general agent, 
Provident Life & Accident, is chairman, 
for revision. 


George K. Haycock Is Dead; 
Lumbermens Mutual Officer 


George K. Haycock, assistant treas- 
urer,, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
and the American Motorists, died in 
Chicago, March 18. He is survived by 
his wife and sons Richard, and George. 

Mr. Haycock became associated with 
Lumbermens in 1932. 


Jos- 
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President John A. Diemand, making 
his annual report for the Indemnity In- 
surance Co. of North America, said that 
the condition of the company was “ex- 
cellent.” Its premium income of $18,- 
084,000 was the highest in its history 
and its assets stood at $42,288,000 on the 
December 31, 1942, market 
values of securities. The company paid 
the a dividend of $750,000 
which was more than covered by interest 
earnings of $1,474,000. The gain from 
underwriting and profit and loss items 
during the year was $1,685,000 after 
providing for greatly increased federal 
income taxes. 

During the year the company set up a 
new reserve designated “War Reserve” 
in the amount of $500,000 as a safeguard 
against any unusual development arising 
from the war. Its general voluntary 
reserve was maintained at $1,000,000. On 
the basis of year-end market values, 
the surplus was $10,151,000 which, com- 
bined with the capital of $2,500,000, 
makes policyholders’ surplus $12,651,000. 


Reflects War’s Effect 


Saying that the war’s effect on the 
individual and on business and industry 
is reflected in nearly every line of busi- 
ness carried on by the company, Mr. 
Diemand gave a brief account of the 
results for each of the major lines. 

On automobile liability, he reported 
that curtailment of private passenger 
automobile operations accounted for a 
sharp reduction in losses and the under- 
writing result for the spring and summer 
was remarkably good. With rates now 
sharply reduced, he said, only a normal 
profit may be expected in the future. 

As to workmen’s compensation and 
miscellaneous liability, Mr. Diemand said 
the conversion of existing industrial fa- 
cilities and creation of new ones for war 
production purposes brought a wide ex- 
pansion in these lines. The 1942 pre- 
mium income on these classes was $8,- 
803,000, an increase of nearly 41% over 
the previous year and the underwriting 
profit was substantial. Following is Mr. 
Diemand’s statement on War Depart- 
ment contracts: 


basis of 


stockholders 


War Department Plan 


with facilities created 
auspices, workmen’s 
liability insurance is 
required by the Government and _ pro- 
vided by the company under an unique 
cost-plus plan originated by the War 
Department. This basis of premium 
computation offers reasonable assurance 
against underwriting loss but admits of 
only a slight profit at best. This situa- 
tion is accepted in good part by the 
company and by all other companies in 
the casualty field because of the con- 
viction that the insurance industry should 
not expect appreciable profits out of 
huge premiums paid by the United 
States Government. The Indemnity 
Company has felt obligated to write a 
fair volume of this business which, be- 
cause of the nature of its rating, is 
characterized by a high loss ratio and a 
low expense ratio. As these premiums 
develop, they will increase the loss ratios 
of the company’s total business in the 
classifications involved but, at the same 
time, will operate to effect an offsetting 
reduction in the expense ratio.” 

Under “Direct Damage Lines’—per- 
sonal accident and health, burglary, 
water damage, glass and automobile col- 
lision, Mr. Diemand said premium in- 
come aggregated $2,083,000, an increase 
of 3.5% over 1941, and the underwriting 
record on each was good. He said that 
during the year the company announced 
a new personal theft policy “which rep- 


“In connection 
under Government 
compensation and 


resented a considerable advance in the 
quality of protection previously given 
under burglary insurance policies and 


Diemand Reports Fine 1942 Record 
For Indemnity of North America 





which provided a simple rating plan 
easily understood by agents and _ brok- 
ers.” 


Fidelity and Surety Results 


Mr. Diemand said that both fidelity 
and surety departments produced fine 
underwriting profits. The volume of 
surety business increased substantially, 
he said, although the rate of increase 
abated in the latter part of the year due 
to substantial reductions in premium 
rates for bonds on War Department 
contracts coupled with the decline in the 
awarding of new contracts. These 
causes may be expected to result in a 
shrinkage of surety income during 1943, 
he said. 

Coverage under bankers’ and brokers’ 
blanket bonds, Mr. Diemand said, was 
improved and several new types of guar- 
anty bonds were introduced by the sure- 
ty department, particularly in connec- 
tion with certain marine insurance de- 
velopments under the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. 

The Indemnity, he said, acting in con- 
cert with other fidelity and burglary 
underwriting companies, agreed in De- 
cember to act as fiduciary agent for the 
War Damage Corporation in providing 
war damage insurance on money and 
securities. The company’s maximum loss 


possibility is $145,000 





CONFER ON FARM COVERAGES 





N. A. I. A. Group Discusses Farm Lia- 
bility and Employer’s Liability 
for Farm Risks 
Farm liability and employer’s liabil- 
ity for farm risks were discussed early 
this week in New York with organiza- 
tion and company officials by a group 
representing the rural and farm agent 
membership of the National Association 

of Insurance Agents. 

Present were Guy E. Rolien, Milaca, 
Minn., chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation’s rural agents committee; George 
E. Clark, Lisbon, N. H., member of the 
committee; Howard W. Bradshaw, Del- 
phi, Ind. former member of the com- 
mittee; and A. C. Wallace, Goshen, N. 
Y., president of the New York State 
Association of Local Agents, substituting 
for Fred J. Marshall, East Aurora, mem- 
ber of the N. A. I. A, rural agents com- 
mittee. Secretary Judge B. Miller and 
treasurer and assistant secretary George 
DuR. Fairleigh of the National Asso- 
ciation also participated in the confer- 
ences. 

March 24, the group also discussed 
farm liability and employer’s liability 
for farm risks with a company com- 
mittee and staff members of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. This topic, under inves- 
tigation and research by Mr. Bradshaw 
since 1941, was formally presented to 
the bureau through Milton J. Acker, 
manager of the compensation and lia- 
bility department, last December. The 
meeting was held in order for rural 
agents and companies to reconcile their 
respective views on the underwriting 
and sales problems inherent in proposed 
combined coverage. 





PROTECT ALL 
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Indemnity Co. Names 
New Vice Presidents 


TWO FORMER ASSISTANT V. P.’s 





Calvin S. Roberts and James M. Craw- 
ford Promoted; General Counsel E. 
M. Biddle Elected 





Two former assistant vice presidents 
were made vice presidents at the annual 
meeting of the Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of North America March 
23. They Calvin S. Roberts and 
James M. Crawford. Last week Mr. 
Roberts also was elected assistant vice 
president of the Insurance Co. of North 


organization 


are 


America. 

Edward M. Biddle, many years 
general counsel, was made vice president 
and general counsel. He holds the same 
offices with the Insurance Co. of North 
America. All other officers were re- 
elected. 


for 


Careers of Roberts and Crawford 


Mr. Roberts became associated with 
Indemnity in 1927 as a special agent in 
Indiana. Two years later, he was trans- 
ferred to Atlanta, Ga., as a special agent. 
In 1932, he was assigned to the head 
office in Philadelphia as agency superin- 
tendent. Six years later, he was made 
assistant secretary in charge of produc- 
tion. Last year, he became assistant 
vice president. Mr. Roberts will con- 
tinue in charge of production and will 
assume certain other administrative du- 
ties. 

Mr. Crawford is a graduate of the 
University of Illinois. He entered In- 
demnity’s service in the head ‘office as 
chief sunervisor in the claims depart- 
ment in 1943. Three years later, he was 
made assistant superintendent of the 
compensation and liability department, 
becoming superintendent the following 
vear. He was made assistant secretary 
in 1939. Last year, he became assistant 
vice president in charge of the special 
risks department. In his new capacity 
he will supervise the automobile, com- 
pensation and liability, engineering and 
special risks departments. 





Big Safety Banquet 


(Continued from Page 29) 


Metropolitan Life; Edward A. Fullarton, 
Travelers; Wallace J. Falvey, executive 
vice president, Massachusetts Bonding, 
who is secretary of the New York Coun- 
cil and member of its executive commit- 


tee; Ray Murphy, assistant general man- 
ager and Harold K. Philips, publicity 
director, Association of Casualty & 


Surety Executives, and Floyd N. Dull, 
vice president, Continental Casualty. 
Toastmaster of the evening was Clif- 





ford Davis, Congressman from Tennes- 
see, who called upon former Governor 
Harold Hoffman of New Jersey, now a 
lieutenant colonel in the Army, for an 
impromptu talk. Chief speakers were Col. 
John Stilwell, president, National Safety 
Council, and Col. Willard Chevalier, 
publisher, Business Week, and Walter 
Duranty, war correspondent and author. 


Presentation of the annual Bulova 
“Nick o’ Time Award” for outstanding 
heroism that save lives in the past year, 
went to John Koruda and his daughter, 
Kathryn, of Jersey City, who saved four 
lives in a fire last February. 





Sell Complete Personal Protection 


LIFE, HOSPITAL AND DISABILITY POLICIES FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 


and 


JUVENILE LIFE POLICIES FOR CHILDREN 


* * 


AUTO-AIR TRAVEL ACCIDENT AND SPECIAL COVERAGE 
FORMS PAYING LIBERAL COMMISSIONS 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICH. 








James M. Crawford Calvin S. Roberts 


NAMES SEVERS BOND MANAGER 








Manufacturers’ Casualty Appoints Him 
Head of Department in New York Of- 
fice; Twenty Years in Business 

George E. Severs has been appointed 
manager of the bond department in the 
New York office of the Manufacturers’ 
Casualty. He leaves the post of assist- 
ant manager at the home office of the 
Standard Surety & Casualty of New 
York to accept the new position. 

Mr. Severs has had more than twenty 
years in the bonding field. He served 
in the United States Marines in the 
first World War and then joined the 
National Surety as manager of its brok- 
erage bond department. After ten years 
in that capacity, he joined the Mary- 
land Casualty as manager of the blan- 
ket bond and fidelity bond department 
in its New York office. Next he was 
with the Massachusetts Bonding for sev- 
eral years before he joined the Standard 
Se cael OF 





NAMES NEALE A. & H. MANAGER 





National Casualty Appoints Him to Los 
Angeles Post to Succeed Earl McGary 
Who Is Retiring 

George Neale, one of the well known 
accident and health men of Los * 
geles, on April 1 will become mana-ct 
of the Los Angeles branch office of | 1¢ 
National Casualty Co., for accident aid 
health lines. He succeeds Earl McGa y, 
who has been manager for a number ©! 
years, and who now is retiring from « ¢ 
business. 

Mr. Neale is a native of San Dic. 0 
Cal., and is a graduate of the Univer: ') 
of Oregon. He entered the insurai¢ 
business in his native city in the ager) 
field in 1923 and continued there 
1934, when he came to Los Angeles «1 
assumed charge of the accident 
health department of T. I. Hollingswor'!! 
& Co. 

He continued in that position ui | 
the latter part of 1940 when he becai '¢ 
special agent in the general agency '! 
William E. Lebby, state manager, M 
sachusetts Indemnity, which post he | 5 
resigned. , 
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Six Suspended from New York State 
Fund in Compensation Probe 


e Moreland Act investigation into 
irr gularities in the administration of 
the New York workmen’s compensation 
law has already resulted in the suspen- 
sio:. of six employes of the New York 
Sta‘e Insurance Fund. Evidence lead- 
ing to these suspensions was presented 
at the first two public hearings in New 
York City before William F. Bleakley, 
nanied Moreland Act commissioner by 
Governor Dewey. Second phase of the 
investigation, which began yesterday, 
ceniered around statewide aspects of 
the alleged irregularities. — 

Herman T. Stichman, chief counsel to 
the public inquiry, also a designated 
commissioner, indicated that about $58,- 
(00,000 a year is paid out by the state 
in compensation cases and many of these 
cases are handled in other cities than 
New York. He refused to deny the re- 
port that an estimated $5,000,000 a year 
is siphoned off from the $58,000,000 
through irregular practices. 


Have Only Just Begun 


“We have only just begun,” he said. 
There have been called only a few of 
the more than 100 witnesses who have 
been questioned in private.” 

\t the public hearings witnesses told 
stories of padded doctor bills, kickback 


payments and overcharges involving 
lawyers, physicians, licensed represen- 
tatives and compensation referees. A 
star witness was a woman bookkeeper 
for an x-ray laboratory whose testimony 
resulted in the suspension from the 
State Fund of Dr. John B. Lauricella, 
medical director of the fund. 
Announcement of the suspensions was 
made by Lieutenant Colonel Nicholas W. 
Muller, executive director of the fund. 
He said Dr. Lauricella, who was named 
in testimony as a recipient of kick- 
backs, was suspended on the orders of 
the Board of Commissioners of the State 
Insurance Fund. The suspension took 
effect at the close of business March 19. 
The other five employes, not holding 
exempt positions and, therefore, under 
the jurisdiction of Colonel Muller, were 
suspended by him immediately after the 
second public hearing last week. 
“Shocked,” Says Colonel Muller 
In making public the suspensions Col- 
onel Muller said: “We are shocked, of 
course. But we are very happy to have 
dishonesty discovered. We are very 
anxious and always labor to keep a clean 
house. When the evidence is uncovered, 
we welcome it. Our ability to investi- 
gate is not as broad as the Moreland 
Act Commission, and it is difficult for 
us to establish facts on which we could 
act.” 





MUTUAL BENEFIT H. & A. 





Net Premiums Rose to $27,007,699 in 
A. & H. Exclusively; Assets, Surplus, 
Reserves Sizeably Greater 

Mutual Benefit Health & Accident of 
Omaha, largest company specializing in 
the writing of A. & H. premiums, made 
sizeable gains last year in assets, sur- 
plus, reserves and net premiums written. 
The association’s total net premiums in 
1942 were $27,007,699, a new high, which 
compares with $22,307,360 in 1941. Total 
unpaid claims and other current liabili- 
ties amounted to $16,365,560. This in- 
cluded reserve for unearned premiums 
of $4,899,652; reserve for non-cancellable 
policies of $865,686, and contingent re- 
serves for emergencies of $1,500,000. 

Surplus as of December 31, 1942, was 
$4,937,119 compared with $2,530,284 the 
year-end previous. Total admitted as- 
sets (statement basis) stood at $21,602,- 
678 compared with $16,330,495 (statement 
basis) at the close of 1941. Leadership 
of the association is vested in C. C 
Criss, and management of the associa- 
tion is vested in a Board of Control 
consisting of fourteen associates ap- 
pointed by the board of directors. 





100 Agents at Dinner Of 
Empire State Mutual Life 


More than 100 metropolitan agents 

Empire State Mutual Life of James- 
wn, N. Y., were guests of the com- 
any at a dinner Wednesday evening at 
apitol Hotel, New York City. Morgan 
. Doolittle, president of the company, 
as the principal speaker; Peter Eben 
umblety, first vice president, was toast- 
iaster. Production of this company has 
cen good during the past year both in 
‘te and A. & H. lines, and the agents 
tending this affair gave tangible assur- 
nce to President Doolittle that their 
oal for 1943 was to produce the largest 
lume of new paid-for business writ- 
en to date by the company. 

On behalf of the agents Vice Presi- 
ent James Hampton, who is superin- 
endent of agents, presented to Mr. 


oolittle a framed testimonial expressive 


f field loyalty toward the Empire State 


Mutual and the pledge of sizeable 1943 


roduction. Mr. Doolittle responded 


“‘ppreciatively, Vice President Hampton 
en awarded prizes for meritorious pro- 


REWRITE COMPENSATION ACT 





Liberalized Law Expected to Have Been 
Enacted Before Adiournment of 
Legislature Today 

It appeared a practical certainty that 
before adjournment of the Michigan 
legislature today, a liberalized work- 
men’s compensation law will have been 
enacted, the Hittle bill to rewrite the 
act having passed the senate some time 
ago. 

The house labor committee added a 
number of amendments, most of them 
minor in character. One would permit 
persons seeking employment forty years 
of age or older and having hernias, to 
waive compensation rights arising from 
such hernias, with permission of the 
Compensation Commission, thus facili- 
tating their employment. The original 
bill contained similar provisions for 
chronic silicosis sufferers to prevent 
them from being debarred from em- 
plovment. 

Major provisions of the bill are: the 
law is made compulsory instead of elec- 
tive for all employers of more than 
eight persons except those hiring farm, 
domestic or casual labor; the occupa- 
tional disease provisions are made all- 
inclusive as to occupational ailments in- 
stead of limiting benefits to a relatively 
few disabling maladies as under the 
present law; increases weekly benefits 
from a maximum of $18 to $21 and min- 
imum from $7 to $10; extends payments 
from maximum of 300 to 500 weeks in 
disability cases and 300 to 400 weeks 
for death cases. 





duction by the agents in recent months, 
and also outlined new production plans 
and policies. A number of new life and 
A. & H. contracts have recently been 
put on the market. 

The agents also heard an address by 
William H. Fletcher, Jr’, general coun- 
sel of the company, whose topic was 
“Our Future.” Another speaker was 
Ray Sullivan, metropolitan production 
manager, who told of the many oppor- 
tunities existing in today’s market for 
life and casualty insurance men to pro- 
duce A. & H. insurance. Finally, Lewis 
LaBounty, manager, graphic arts de- 
partment, was introduced and showed 
some movies. 
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for 
America’s 
Security 


* 


V IcTORY GARDENS in preparation all 

over the land have been planned for 
security—to safeguard the well-being of each 
member of the family. 


The Guardian Life has a special policy 
planned for a similar purpose. Geared to the 
times—designed to fit today’s conditions, this 
Policy offers greatest protection during the 
“growing-up years” — when children are 
young and wholly dependent. And it provides 
this protection. for loved ones, at the lowest 
possible cost. 


Information about this Policy may be ob- 
tained from any Guardian Agency, or by 
writing direct to The Guardian Life. 


* 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
50 Union Square — New York City 


A Mutual Company Established 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 83 YEARS 
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Anne Alpern Describes 
Claims Against Cities 


CITY SOLICITOR OF PITTSBURGH 


Compares Problems to Those of Com- 
panies Writmg Property Damage; 
Cites Unusual Claims 


Alpern, 
made an 


Anne X. 
Pittsburgh, 
meeting of the Casualty Claim 
Pittsburgh on 
The ad- 


city solicitor for 
address before a 
recent 
Adjusters Association of 
“Unusual Liability Claims.” 
dress was made extemporaneously, but 
on special request of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, she has reduced it to writing. 

She said that the problems of a city 
in relation to property damage claims 
are in large measure similar to those of 
insurance companies writing property 
damage insurance. Pittsburgh has 1,400 
miles of streets of which 900 are im- 
proved, she explained and because of its 
irregular topography, it has thousands 
of steps connecting streets and passage- 
ways. The problem in normal times of 
reducing the number of accidents and 
claims for damages is considerable and 
during a period of war when mainte- 
nance measures are necessarily curtailed, 
problems are enhanced. 

Miss Alpern noted that there is a 
growing tendency on the part of the 
courts to extend the liability of munici- 
palities in connection with the mainte- 
nance of municipal property and the fine 
line that was originally drawn between 
governmental and proprietary functions 
of municipalities is becoming finer as 
the years roll on. 

Logic in Position 

“There is considerable logic and 
soundness in the position taken by the 
courts in this matter, Miss Alpern said. 
“There is no cogent reason for exon- 
erating governmental agencies from re- 
sponsibility where their agents, by rea- 
son of negligence, cause damage to the 
person or property of others. Implicit 
in the theory ‘of government itself is 
the responsibility of the master—the 
people—for the acts of commission or 
omission of its servants—governmental 
employes.” 

Illustrative of the increasing zeal of 
the courts to protect the rights of citi- 
zens in relation to the performance of 
governmental functions in which the 
doctrine of municipal liability has been 
extended beyond reason, Miss Alpern 
told of a case in which it was held that 
the city of Pittsburgh was liable for an 
injury sustained under extraordinary 
circumstances. Two boys playing in a 
municipal park were shooting at tin cans 
on a tree stump; a shot was deflected 
and struck the plaintiff who was stand- 
ing on the street several yards away; 
the court held the city liable. 

“Tt would be difficult to determine how 
a municipality could guard itself against 
accidents of this character,” said Miss 
Alpern. “This doctrine would result in 
requiring a policeman to stand behind 
every tree in every park in the city of 
Pittsburgh to see if small boys were 
planning to shoot at tin cans.” 

Sound Judicial Thinking 

On the other hand, Miss Alpern found 
consonant with sound judicial thinking 
a decision holding the city liable for fail- 
ing to fence a portion of a park used 
as a ballground so as to protect pedes- 
trians traversing the park. In such a 
case, she pointed out, the danger to 
pedestrians in lawful use of the park 
could be avoided by erection of simple 
safeguards. 

From many strange claims that filter 
through the city of Pittsburgh, Miss 
Alpern cited the following: 

Strange Claims 

“There was the man who came with 
complete confidence that the city would 
make amends for damage to a suit of 
clothing and a fractured ankle, which 
he sustained during a sled ride one 
moonlit January evening. Mr. Blanko, 
who was well in his fifties, complained 


bitterly that he had hit a manhole at 
the foot of a hill. To be sure, the street 
was not roped off nor any indication 
given by the city that it was safe for 
sled-riding purposes. When it was 
pointed out to Mr. Blanko that men in 
their fifties should not act as boys, he 
pointed out indignantly that the sled 
was being guided by a young friend of 
his who was merely fifty-two and quite 
competent to take care of the situation! 

“Mrs. Bennett told us with some in- 
dignation that a rat poked its head out 
of the garbage pail and frightened her 
young son. She was sure that he was 
entitled to several thousand dollars or 
at least enough to establish an annuity 
for lollipops for his growing years. 

“More serious injuries are frequently 
placed at a convenient hole in a city 
street, despite the fact that they may 
occur at a distant spot not so favor- 
ably situated with respect to improper 
maintenance. The problem of chasing 
down the malingering plaintiff, aided 
and abetted by unscrupulous lawyers, is 
one that confronts the casualty insur- 
ance underwriters as well as the city 
of Pittsburgh. The chronic offenders 
are more readily detected —they appear 
upon the blacklists of all defendants 
within a community. It is the claimant 
with a small injury and a large law- 
suit who presents a real difficulty. 

Minimize Just Claims 

“On the other hand, there is a ten- 
dency upon the part of all defendants 
to minimize unfairly even just claims. 
Settlements of major injuries for minor 
sums only serve to lessen the public 
trust in claim divisions and encourage 
the filing of exaggerated lawsuits. The 
investigator who is anxious to exon- 
erate the city from liability regardless 
of negligence, is just as reprehensible in 
his practices as is the litigation seeker 
and his corrupt counsellor. 

“Doubtless the war will curtail the 
traffic on our streets, thereby reducing 
every way possible to mitigate both the 
the number of vehicular accidents. The 
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SLATED FOR PRESIDENCY 

David C. Carlson, bonding superin- 
tendent of the Hartford Accident at 
St. Paul, is slated to be elected presi- 
dent of the Surety Association of Min- 
nesota at its April meeting. He will 
succeed Harold R. Holker of the Mary- 
land Casualty. 


NAME SADLER CHAMBER HEAD 

Paul Sadler, insurance broker and 
general agent of the Standard Accident 
Co. at Nashua, N. H., has been elected 
the new president of the Nashua Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In his acceptance 
speech he promised a vigorous campaign 
for the best interests of the city. 








curtailment of public improvements, 
however, will inevitably increase the 
number of pedestrian hazards. It be- 
comes important then to attempt in 
injuries that will result and the extent 
of the claims that will be brought.” 
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NAMES SHEPARD AS COUNSEL 


Commissioner Forbes of Michigan Ap- 
points Detroit Attorney in Central 
West Casualty Bankruptcy 
Commissioner David A. Forbes, new 
head of the Michigan Insurance Depart- 
ment, has appointed Ben F. Shepard, 
Detroit attorney, as counsel for the re- 
ceiver of the Central West Casualty Co. 
Mr. Shepard succeeds Walter I. Mc- 
Kenzie, who has been named referee in 

bankruptcy in Detroit. 

Irving Smith is serving as the active 
deputy receiver under the Commissioner. 
The company, driven into receivership 
by the bank closings of 1933 when de- 
pository bond liability created large 
claims, so far has paid creditors approx- 
imately 35 cents on the dollar. Com- 
missioner Forbes predicts that at least 
double that amount will be paid eventu- 
ally. Liquidation of real estate assets 
has improved greatly recently. The state 
itself is one of the largest creditors of 
the company, many treasury deposits 
with Michigan banks having carried 
Central West bonds. 





WANTS SECOND INJURY FUND 





Rhode Island Bills Propose Rehabilita- 
tion of Injured Workers by Tax on 
Premiums and Employers 

Bills providing the creation of a Sec- 
ond Injury Iridemnity Fund and _ the 
establishment of a curative center for 
the rehabilitation of injured workers 
were introduced March 16 in the Rhode 
Island Legislature as recommended by 
Governor J. Howard McGrath. 

Both projects would be _ financed 
through a levy of 1% each on the gross 
premiums received annually by insur- 
ance companies from workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance and a sum equal to 
1% of the premiums which employers 
paying compensation directly to their 
employes would have to pay if they car- 
ried compensation insurance. Thus, the 
total assessment would be 2% on the 
insurance companies and the employers 
to which it would apply. 

The second injury fund is designed to 
feed into industry a vast store of pros- 
pective workers who are physically han- 
dicapped. At present employers ire 
fearful of employing them lest they |e- 
come liable for their total disabi:ty 
should they be injured a second tie. 
Under the proposed legislation emp! y- 
ers would pay compensation only or 
the injury incurred while working or 
them and the state would make up lie 
difference so as to allow for total « s- 
ability compensation. 

These and six other bills amend 1g 
the Rhode Island Workmen’s Comp: \- 
sation Law were introduced as the Si te 
Labor Department’s legislative progr: 1. 
In addition, Representative John /. 
Wrenn, Providence Democrat, int’? 
duced his own bill which would gr: ‘it 
workers benefits of the State Sickn: ss 
Insurance Fund despite the fact t! at 
their employers paid them while tl «y 
were out sick. 
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The above illustra- 
tion is embodied in 
an attractive circular 
with a return post 
card attached, A sup- 
ply may be had by 
applying to the Home 
Office or the nearest 
Branch Office. 
























ITH brother in the Navy, 
Sister joining the WAAC’s, 

Mother off to her Red Cross Duties, 

The pup enlisted with “Dogs for Defense” and 


The Local Police force down to a minimum due 
to the draft, the home of today is an inviting spot for thieves, and 
thieves are always quick to take advantage of a “soft touch.’ 

Many Agents neglect HOUSEHOLD THEFT Coverage because they 

Fis aeateee ieee Bt eee : 
feel that it isn’t easy to sell and that the average premium isn’t sufhi- 
cient to justify the time it would take to really “talk it up.” 

This might be true if an Agent started off from scratch with a pros- 
pect who had no other business, but the best prospects are always our 
present clients. 

“T haven’t anything worth stealing,” is a stock “brush off” used by 
many people when approached on HOUSEHOLD THEFT, but if 
these people were asked to list those possessions they wouldn't want 
stolen, the list would be a formidable one. 

Agents owe it to their clients to impress upon them the added ex- 
pense—when prices are high and particularly in a limited market— 
of replacing stolen goods and the advisability of having this expense 


covered by a RESIDENCE THEFT POLICY. 
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Edwin B. Ackerman, President 
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Legislative Trend to Model Safety 
Responsibility Laws After New York’s 


New Indiana Act Expected to Stimulate Auto Insurance Sales; 
Oregon and Utah Have New Laws; Pending In 
Oklahoma, Michigan, Missouri 


Financial responsibility automobile 
bills have loomed up importantly in state 
legislatures this session. The trend has 
been toward adoption of amendments to 
existing laws which bring them into con- 
formity with the New York safety re- 
sponsibility law. In the State of Utah, 
a financial responsibility bill 
the uniform act has just been 
signed by the Governor and will become 
effective May 11. It is the first time 
that Utal has had a responsibility law 


however, 
following 


and therefore, it’s a step in the right 
direction. In Oklahoma, 
which has never had a law of this type, 
a bill is pending also providing for legis- 
along lines of the uniform 
act. And in Legislature this 
week a bill was introduced providing for 


another state 


lation ihe 


Missouri 


financial responsibility—and also for the 
first time. 
New York Amendment 

In New York, Governor Dewey has 
signed a bill amending the safety re- 
sponsibility law here which gives the 
motor vehicle commissioner sixty days 
instead of forty-five days in which to 
act after receipt of an accident report. 


New Indiana Law 


Of keen interest to both producers 
and companies writing in Indiana is the 
new responsibility law, modelled after 
the New York law and containing the 
assessment feature to take care of ad- 
ministrative costs. Its provisions for 
suspension and proof in the event of 
conviction of certain enumerated offenses 
are more or less the same as in the old 
responsibility law in that state. Spe- 
cifically, it provides for suspension and 
proof upon failure to satisfy a bodily 
injury damage judgment, or a judgment 
for property damage in excess of $25, 
except a judgment obtained by a mem- 
ber of the family or by a guest. 

Indiana agents and brokers expect that 
the new law will stimulate automobile 
insurance sales considerably, and it will 
not be surprising if casualty company 
production divisions put on_ special 
drives for business in Indiana in the 
next several months. 


Complete Revision in Oregon 


The Oregon financial responsibility 
law has also been completely revised. 
Certain of the provisions of the New 
York law have been incorporated in the 
new act but in a modified form. While 
the bill was being considered by legis- 
lators the provision for “security in 
event of accidents” was eliminated. The 
new law is applicable to judgments re- 
gardless of amount and to all accidents 
regardless of amount of damage caused. 
Proof of financial responsibility is re- 
quired. The bill was signed by the Gov- 
ernor on March 15 and the new law be- 
comes effective June 9, 1943. 


Michigan’s Bill No. 99 Now in House 


Michigan legislators have also made 
progress toward strengthening the 
state’s financial responsibility law and 
it appears likely that a revision of the 
act will be passed before the session’s 
adjournment. Senate bill No. 99, pro- 
viding for revisions along lines of the 
New York law, has passed the senate 
and is now before the house in amended 
form. The bill would incorporate the 
accident feature into the law, thus mak- 
ing insurance virtually compulsory on 
all cases of accidents involving death 


But present provisions 
relating to accidents involving only 
property damage would remain un- 
changed. Also in the amended bill is a 
proviston reducing the property damage 
judgment from $75 to $50 minimum, 


Bills Still in Committee 


In four state legislatures bills aimed 
at improving existing laws are still in 
committee. Pending is the amendment 
in California which would change the 
present act so as to conform in sub- 
stance to the New York law. A Con- 
necticut bill would accomplish the same 
purpose. An Jowa bill would do the 
sane except that it applies only to sus- 
pension of registrations and not to 
drivers’ licenses. Iowa's present respon- 
sibility law is said to be very limited. 
The bill pending in Minnesota is also 
aimed at strengthening the present act. 


or bodily injury. 


First Report on N. 





Y. Auto Safety Law 


(Continued from Page 29) 


were issued which were not properly 
issued and justifiable. 

‘During the course of the year, 40,402 
termination or restoration orders were 
issued. The vast majority of these were 
issued following compliance by the sus- 
pended owner or operator with the re- 
quirements of the safety responsibility 
law. In all, 12,553 owners and operators 
who had become subject to the law by 
reason of their not being able to give 
evidence of insurance coverage at the 
date of the happening of the accident, 
have furnished proof of their future re- 
sponsibility by means of an insurance 
certificate. 

“The foregoing activity has substan- 
tially filled the second purpose of the 
law, that is, it has served to remove 
from the highway those owners and 
operators who were not willing or able 
to compensate for damage already 
caused, and to give assurance of their 
future financial ability to compensate for 
future accidents. 

“The third benefit which the law con- 
templated or intended to accomplish was 
the removal from the highway of those 
owners and operators whose previous 
operating record indicated that they 
were a menace to the traveling public. 
Some of the suspensions included in the 
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YOU NEVER KNOW 
WHO'S LISTENING 


T is the duty of every insurance man and woman, as it 

is the duty of every American, to be particularly care- 
ful what he says and where he says it. The insurance 
business is so closely interwoven with manufacturers of 
essential army and navy supplies, that it is natural those 
in the insurance business frequently know in advance of 
new plants, additional employees, vital machinery about 
to be installed, and similar information. Engineers, in- 
spectors and claim men have intimate knowledge of men 
and machinery in many a plant which is a cog in the 
wheel of the machinery which is making America the 
Arsenal of Democracy. Don’t tell all you know. Don't 
repeat any information about any risk in any public place. 
Don’t give the enemy the tip-off. You never know who's 
listening. Your bestfriend may be the sort of a person , 
who likes to show off his knowledge, acquired from you, 
by saying, “Why an insurance man told me just the other 


ay...” 


Get the proper information to the proper au- 


thorities as promptly as possible. But make absolutely sure 
it gets nowhere else. Such warnings have appeared before 
and will appear again. They should be repeated again 


and again and again. 


You Never Know Who's Listening 





THE EMPLOYERS’ GROUP 
110 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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62,666 which were made under the law, 
and some of the suspensions in the total 
of 118,264 which were made under other 
provisions of the vehicle and traffic law, 
include cases which fall within this third 
category. It is difficult to distinguish 
whether an operator convicted for reck- 
less driving suffered suspension under 
the safety responsibility provisions of 
the vehicle and traffic law, or under 
the provisions of section 71 of the lay, 
The ultimate result, however, is the same 
since the suspension under any section 
of the law has removed a possible source 
of danger from the highway.” 
Accident Reports Handled 


A total of 325,673 auto accident re- 
norts were handled by the motor vehicle 
bureau last year, being heaviest in the 
months of January, February, March 
and April. Largest number were in 
February—49,026; lowest number in No- 
vember—18,830. Falling off in such re- 
norts in the last half of 1942 reflects the 
beneficial effect of governmental orders 
restricting automobile traveling, lower- 
ing speed limit, and rationing of tires 
and gasoline. 

Balance of Mr. Culloton’s report deals 
w'th the pending file, the evaluation sec- 
tion which he described as “the hub of 
the entire safety responsibility unit”; 
motor vehicle general files upon which 
the law placed the greatest burden; 
reference, typing and safety records sec- 
tions. Generally he felt that the bureau 
of motor vehicles and that portion of its 
personnel which took part in the ad- 
ministration of the safety responsibility 
law “are entitled to commendation for 
having undertaken a vast new adminis- 
trative task for which no similar state 
function existed as a basis for experi- 
ence and comparison.” 





AMERICAN F. & C. REPORT 


Premiums in 1942 Were $4,310,000; Sur- 
plus, $2,228,000; Declares Quarterly 
Dividend of 15 Cents 

At the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Fidelity & Casualty in Richmond, 
Va., last week, S. A. Markel, president, 
told stockholders that the company in- 
creased both its volume of business and 
surplus during 1942. Premium writings 
for 1942 totaled $4,310,000 and surplus at 
the end of the year was $2,228,000. All 
officers were reelected. 

Directors chosen were S. A. Markel, 
R. L. Brinson, I. S. Markel, Charles A. 
Rooney, John Ingles, Norman P. Smith 
and L. C. Markel. 

The directors declared the usual quar- 
terly dividend of 15 cents a share on 
the capital stock, payable April 11 to 
stockholders of record March 31. The 
company confines its writing to cover- 
ing motor bus and motor truck opera- 
tions. 








KEMPER PRESENTS UPTON CLOSE 

Kemper Insurance, Chicago, is spon- 
soring Upton Close, news analyst and 
commentator, in a new series of Satur- 
day evening news broadcasts at 8:30 
p. m, EWT. This show will be pre- 
sented in addition to Mr. Close’s regu/ar 
Sunday afternoon broadcasts for tlie 
Lumbermens. 





COMPANY WOULD CHANGE NAME 

The National Plate Glass Insurance 
Co., Winnipeg, has applied to the Mani- 
toba, Canada, legislature, for authority 
to change its name to the National Gen- 
eral Insurance Co. and to write fir, 
automobile and miscellaneous lines \" 
addition to plate glass. It proposes \° 
raise its capital stock from $30,000 ‘° 
$500,000. 


CHILD WITH GREAT AMERICAN 
John H. Harvey, manager for Cana: 
of the Great American Group, announ< 
the appointment of W. G. Child as s‘ 
pervisor of the group’s casualty and in- 
land transportation departments, w!'! 
headquarters in Montreal. 
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N. Y. Safety Congress 
Draws Big Attendance 


EXHIBITS COVER WIDE RANGE 


V:i Valer on Mercantile Panel; Cole 
d Fehnel, Metropolitan Life, Par- 
ticipate in Program 


ire than 3,800 people were registered 
for the fourteenth annual safety con- 
mn and exposition of the Greater 
Nev York Safety Council before the 
opening sessions at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
yaniat in New York City, March 23, 24 

ia 
| ome the three days, there were 
for sessions with 120 speakers, cover- 
ine all phases of safety. Prominently 
displaved in the hotel lobbies was the 
ntion slogan, “Keep Working to 


\; a session on mercantile stores on 
Tuesday, March 23, I. R. Van Valer, 
aicty engineer of the Zurich, was a 
speaker. He assailed mental attitudes 
al | bad practices as outstanding acci- 
dent exposures, dangerous because they 
reflect indifference to safety, costly be- 
cause they reduce profits. He said many 
merchants lose legitimate profits be- 
cause they regard their establishments 
as too small, or too busy or too well 
managed to need a constructive inspec- 
ion and safety program. 

Employe Safety Committees 

Mr. Van Valer recommended the or- 
ganization and promotion of employe 
safety committees, provided their rec- 
ommendations are received with ap- 
preciation and acted upon promptly. 

“Accident prevention, and the detec- 
tion of accident exposure before an acci- 
dent happens,” declared Mr. Van Valer, 
“is simply common sense applied con- 
structively. It is to be farsighted in- 
stead of nearsighted, to see the possi- 
bilities ahead and to take preventive 
measures promptly instead of using up 
energy trying to think up suitable alibis 
after something happens. There are 
many mercantile firms giving more seri- 
ous attention to safety problems than 
ever before. To their amazement they 
are learning that they have been actually 
throwing away money because of their 
indifference to safety.” 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
‘ontributed two safety authorities to the 
program: W. Graham Cole, director of 
safety, welfare division, who participated 
in the panel discussion on “Selling Safe- 
ty to Management and Supervision” at 
the Safety Man’s Clinic No. 1 on Wed- 
nesday, and J. William Fehnel, industrial 
liygiene laboratory chemist who spoke 

the Thursday session on “Construc- 
tion” on “Aspects of Public Liability and 
'roperty Damage Prevention.” 


W. Graham Cole’s Talk 
Mr. Cole said that last year 725,000 


workers lost 15,000,000 man-days of 
abor through disabling accidents in 
their own homes; and 5,000 workers 


lave been lost forever to the assembly 
nes of war plants “because their homes 
roved to be so much more dangerous 
ian their jobs as to cause their deaths.” 
He expressed the hope that wartime 
terest in protecting homes through or- 
nizations for air-raid precautions may 
: extended and continued so as to pre- 
nt accidents in homes which in 1942 
iused 30,500 deaths, 20,000 permanent 
ind 725,000 temporary injuries. 
Mr. Cole held home safety to be a 
atter of safe design of the home it- 
elf, proper maintenance, good house- 
ceping, protecting younger children, 
owing how to do things properly and 
orming safe living habits. 
Fehnel on Dust Control 


_Mr. Fehnel, in his talk, recommended 
\orough dust control and complete ex- 
‘austing as means of combatting worker 
olsoning by fumes released by metals 
ised in industry. He said that metal 
umes, with lead heading the list, rank 
ext to silica in the prevalence of health 
‘azards in industry. Wartime accelera- 
‘on of production, with metal fabrica- 


tion, and welding supplanting riveting, 
make for an increase in exposures to 
metal fumes and other harmful gases, 
Mr. Fehnel warned, adding that some 
of the new health hazards are as un- 
familiar to plant management as the new 
products turned out. 

Handling of lead in a molten state 
was said to present a definite health 
hazard, safe concentration for exposure 
being only .15 milligrams per cubic meter 
of air. Hazards also attend working 
with arsenic and antimony. Research is 
being conducted to ascertain the possi- 
bilities of danger with magnesium, 





selenium, chromium, cadmium, and other 
metals. 

The exhibits, occupying the entire 
roof garden floor of the Pennsylvania, 
covered a wide range of devices and 
safety equipment of all types. They 
gave evidence of American enterprise 
and ingenuity in responding to the 
necessity for providing the highest de- 
gree of safety for war workers. 

Represented were such items as ex- 
hibits of a sugar beet company, cod liver 
oil therapy, lotions and salves for ‘work- 
ers’ skin protection in addition to fami- 
liar fire and accident prevention equip- 





Wins duPont Safety Award 


Employes of the duPont plant at 
Waynesboro, Va., recently completed 
5,000,000 exposure hours or 396 days 
without a major injury to any worker 
and thereby qualified for the company’s 
board of directors’ safety award 


ment, altered and improved in practical- 
ly all instances in keeping with the war 
effort. 

\ new note to such exhibits was added 
in the numerous displays of safety cloth- 
ing of all types for women war workers. 
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Recent Court Decisions 





Compiled by John Simpson 





Author, “The Law Relating to Automobile Insurance” 


Insufficient Evidence 
of Injury 


Evidence that an employe in the log- 
ging business who had sciatic neuritis of 
long standing had his foot stepped on 
by an ox several weeks before he quit 
work was held insufficient to allow com- 
pensation, showing no connection be- 
tween the accident and his disability. 
There was no evidence the plaintiff 
worked in pain while on the job. John- 
son V. Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Louisiana Court of Appeals, 9 So. 2d, 269. 


Compensation Award 

\ claimant was injured when a fel- 
low employe fell on him when they both 
fell from a truck. He was not disabled 
before the accident. Defendant’s doc- 
tors claimed that a dip in his back 
over the fifth lumbar vertebra was con- 
genital and did not, as claimed, indi- 
cate a fracture of that vertebra or the 
sacrum. Defendant claimed the disa- 
bility was caused by hypertrophic arth- 
ritis and not by trauma. It was shown 
that even arthritis not caused by trauma 
can be greatly exaggerated by trauma. 

A judgment rejecting the claim was 
reversed and compensation awarded, al- 
though the appellate court could not say 
just what the plaintiff’s injury consisted 
of, due to the conflicting medical testi- 
mony, but it was certain claimant’s back 
was the trouble spot and he had been 
disabled from following his trade. Ray- 
ner v. W. Horace Williams, Louisiana 
Court of Appeals, 9 So. 2d, 315. 


No Causal Connection 


Shown 

Evidence was held insufficient to es- 
tablish a causal connection between the 
plaintiff's claimed total disability and 
pneumothorax, where the medical testi- 
mony showed irreconcilable differences 
in opinion and interpretations of X-ray 
pictures by the experts. 

Plaintiff claimed the alleged accident 
eccurred when he was lifting pulp wood 
timbers from the floor to a chute; that 
his lungs were weakened by latent tu- 
berculosis, the strain in lifting caused 
the pneumothorax and other injury to 
the lungs which activated and aroused 
pre-existing bacilli germs. Spears v. 
Brown Paper Mill Co., Inc., Louisiana 
Court of Appeals, 9 So. 2d, 332. 


Award to Deckhand Under 


Longshoremen’s Act 

In a libel to enjoin the enforcement 
of an award under the Longshoremen’s 
Act in favor of deckhand on board 
a vessel carrying sugar, the Ninth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, Pacific Employ- 
ers Insurance Co. v. Pillsbury, 130 F. 2d 
21, affirming a judgment affirming the 
award, and dismissing the libel by the 
Federal District Court of Northern Cali- 
fornia, approved the statement in Puget 
Sound Freight Lines v. Marshall, Ninth 
Circuit, 125 F. 2d 876, that each claim- 
ant’s classification as a crew member or 
harbor worker “must be determined by 
the circumstances of his own individual 
case” and “the deputy commissioner’s 
determination of the employe’s status 
is exclusive and not subject to judicial 
review if supported by substantial evi- 
dence.” 

The purpose of the Longshoremen’s 
Act is to provide compensation for a 
class of employes who perform services 
of the kind performed by !ongshore- 
men and harbor workers as distinguished 
from these employes on the vessel who 
are naturally and primarily on board to 
aid in her navigation. Applying these 
rules, the Circuit Court of Appeals held 
that ‘the evidence in this case supported 


a finding of the deputy commissioner 
that a person employed as a deckhand 
engaged in carrying sugar was not a 
“member of the crew” within the pro- 
visions of the act excepting from its 
operation a member of a crew of “any 
vessel” where it appeared that the deck- 
hand’s principal duties consisted in as- 
sisting in storing sugar on the boat and 
in the discharging of such cargo, and 
that the boat was tied to a dock while 
these operations were being carried out. 

The particular appellation used to 
designate a workman is not conclusive 
upon the deputy commissioner in deter- 
mining whether the workman was a 

“member of the crew” within the act. 
Rather, the question must be determined 
by the workman’s actual status. 

The fact that the workman had given 
a release under the Jones Act and had 
accepted benefit payments from his em- 
ployer and its insurance carrier did not 
preclude the workman from subsequently 
claiming benefits under the Longshore- 
men’s Act. 





MAY INCREASE COMPENSATION 


Florida Solons Will Receive Suggested 
Changes in Act Following Statewide 
Series of Meetings 
Several changes in the Florida Work- 
men’s Compensation Act will be sug- 
gested to the state legislature when it 
convenes early next month, as a result 
of a series of meetings held in all sec- 
tions of the state in which opinions of 
labor leaders and employers in industry 

were sought. 

The suggestions will be along the lines 
of the following: 

1—Increase compensation from $18 to $25 a 
week, 

2—Raise the 
tion from $1,000 to no limit. 

3—Provide coverage for occupational diseases, 
accidents are included. 

4—Amend the law to require disability pay- 
ments for the entire period instead of for the 
attributable to the 
compensation to 


present limit on medical atten- 


whereas now only 


time accident. 


5—Limit actual amount re- 


ceived, placing the beneficiary in the same cate- 


gory as the workman, 

Speaker of the House Richard H. 
Simpson attended one of the meetings 
to get a line on what changes should 
be considered. Representatives of in- 
dustry, labor and the compensation de- 
partment were present. The desirabil- 
ity of coverage to periods of less than 
twenty weeks was discussed. Another 
suggestion was to reduce the number 
of employes to be covered from eight 
to four. 





COMPENSATION BILL IN TEXAS 

A bill before the Texas Legislature 
which has the approval of capital stock 
companies and agents, would make an 
employer liable for outstanding unpaid 
compensation claims if the company with 
which he carries his compensation insur- 
ance becomes insolvent. 

The Texas Association of Insurance 
Agents is opposing a bill for compul- 
sory automobile liability and property 
damage insurance but would support a 
financial responsibility bill. 





Seek Passage of Iowa Bill 
To Cover County Employes 


of the Iowa Legislature 
nassed and sent to the house a bill 
which would allow county boards of 
supervisors to purchase and pay for lia- 
bility and property damage insurance on 
the personal liability of county employes. 
The bill would cover the employes while 
in the performance of their duties and 
operating an automobile, truck, road 
grader, machinery, or other vehicle. 


Senate 


The 


Wartime Advertising Material 
Offered by Standard Accident 


Standard Accident is making available 
to its agents a lot of helpful suggestions 
and ideas on wartime advertising which 
are contained in a special edition of its 
sales helps. Also offered 
prepared by the Insurance 
“How Suc- 
Among 
catalog are listings 
mail 
information on the new survey 


portfolio of 
the booklet, 
Advertising Conference, on 
cessful Agencies Advertise.” 
features of the new 
of 100 separate 
material ; 
forms; data on advertising signs, 
racks, 

Production pointers for 1943 are also 
given by Robert J. Walker, Standard’s 
advertising manager, who says: 

“There probably never was a_ time 
when the various kinds of advertising 
were as important to our agents as they 
are today. 

“In normal times you expect certain 
results from a well-planned advertising 
campaign. For instance, you know that 
good advertising, if used fers'stently, 
will develop new clients; it will help you 
increase your business with regular ‘cli- 
ents; it lessens sales re sistance; it helps 
you to keep the people in your com- 
munity informed of new coverages; it 
helps to build good will and to establish 
a reputation for your agency. But to- 
day, advertising, and particularly direct 
mail advertising, is a vital means of 
communication with prospects and 
clients because of curtailed transporta- 
tion and inability to contact the public 
as freely as normally. 

“Right now is an excellent time to use 
the mails to assist you in soliciting your 
prospects and clients on ‘miscellaneous 
lines’—personal accident and_ liability, 
burglary and robbery, fidelity and surety 
coverages, and other forms. A _ syste- 
matic program of mail selling such as 
we are recommending to you from time- 
to-time will develop interest in your cov- 
erages—warm up the prospect before 
your personal or telephone call. It will 
save time, rubber and gasoline.” 


Syracuse C. & S. Club To 
Aid Blood Bank Campaign 


C. T. Linden, war activities chairman 
for the Casualty & Surety Club of Syra- 
cuse, has announced a_ blood donor 
campaign, to which the membershin has 
enthusiastically responded. Dr. Fred- 
erick Marty, chairman of the blood bank 
drive attended the club’s regular meet- 
ing to make arrangements for gifts of 
blood. 

In cooperation with the Syracuse In- 
surance Women’s Association, the two 
clubs will be host at an open house for 
servicemen at the American Legion Club 
House, Sunday, April 18. The commit- 
tee has arranged for a buffet supper, 
prizes, entertainment and dancing. 


Swap Ride Club Formed 


A swap ride club has been formed by 
the Oklahoma City Claim Men’s Asso- 
ciation, purpose of which is to fill cars 
with club members whose business takes 
them to the same or nearby destinations, 

Newly elected vice president of this 
club is Fred Mock, local insurance at- 
torney, who succeeds Orbie Siler, ad- 
juster, who has gone into the Army. G. 
L. Smith, Maryland Casualty, was named 
secretary - treasurer, replacing Geo. 
W ashington, formerly with the Employ- 
ers’, who has also gone into the service. 


pieces of direct 


litera- 


ture poster displays. 











AMERICAN AUTO NAMES MUGGE 


F. H. Mugge has been appointed safe- 
ty engineer for the Los Angeles branch 
office, American Automobile, Mr. Mugge 
was graduated from the mechanical en- 
gineering school of Leland Stanford 
University in 1921. For the past eight 
years he has been associated with the 
Lumbermens Mutual in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


‘which 





PACKET COMBINATION POLIC ; 


Loyal Protective Offers New Non-C 
cellable A. & H. and Participatin:. 
Life Policy 
The Loyal Protective Life Insur: 

Co. announces a new cover-all ; 
which combines in one packet a : 
cancellable and guaranteed renew 
accident and sickness policy and 

ticipating life insurance. 

The basis of the plan is to provic 
total amount of monthly indemnity e 
to the amount of life insurance. T 
if the amount of life insurance is $5,'¥ 
$100 monthly indemnity is payable 
fifty months, or $50 monthly indemy 
is payable for 100 months. In addit 
accident indemnity may be provided 
life, and hospital and surgical ben 
mav be included. The plan is flexi! 
and various combinations of benefits 
available. 

The non-can accident and_ sickness 
contract is non-aggregate and non-pro- 
rating for change of occupation. It has 
an incontestable clause and a waiver of 
premium clause and provides for thirty- 
one days of grace in payment of pre- 
miums. House confinement is not. re- 
quired and the policy has been stream- 
lined by the omission of all frills and 
the usual restrictions. 





MAY INCREASE BOND RATES 


Michigan Supreme Court Decision Be- 
lieved to Forecast Higher Liquor 
Bond Rates in State 
The Michigan Supreme Court recently 
handed down a decision in William N, 
Butzin vs. Peter Bonk, proprietor of the 
Wagon Wheel Tavern at Saginaw, and 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, 
may result in increased liquor 
bond rates in Michigan. The high tri- 
bunal: affirmed a judgment for $1,250 in 
favor of the plaintiff in an action based 
on an injury suffered in the tavern in 
February, 1941, when another patron, one 
William Lemmer, broke his jaw in an 
altercation. Lemmer, it was brought out 
at the trial, had had six beers and it was 
claimed that he was sufficiently intoxi- 
cated to make the tavern-keeper and his 
surety liable for the injury to the plain- 

tiff. 

The Michigan law fixing terms of a 
tavern licensee’s bond declares that. it 
shall provide recovery to members of the 
family or “other persons” for damages 
resulting from “unlawful” action on the 
part of the licensee. 

The high court, in affirming the judg- 
ment, noted that complete intoxication 
need not be proved to render a licensee 
and his surety liable for an unlawful act 
in having sold additional intoxicants to a 
patron after he had become sufficiently 
intoxicated to cause damage or injur) 

“To render the defendants liable it was 
not necessary to prove that at the time 
Lemmer was so-called ‘dead-drunk’,” the 
opinion stated, “or hopelessly intox- 
icated.” 

Commenting on the opinion, Ralph 
Thomas, liquor control commission 
chairman, said the commission woul: at- 
tempt to learn “whether our present sys- 
tem of bonding licensees will give the 
public and the licensee the proper })r0- 
tection in view of the court’s deci 

“In effect,” he said, “the licensee "ow 
is being held responsible for wha: he 
has not been responsible before.” I» the 
light of the decision, he said, it ap! 
the statute does not require a 
material violation of the law to pl: 
licensee in jeopardy.” 





IMPUTED NEGLIGENCE RUL! 

A bill has been introduced in 
Michigan Legislature to eliminate th: 
puted negligence rule from the 31 
guest passenger act. Under the pr 
statute, an injured guest cannot re¢ 
from the host driver in the absen 
gross negligence or misconduct or 
a third party in collision cases if con 
utory negligence on the part of the 
driver can be shown. The State 
Association *is supporting the prop 
legislation to open the way to act 
against third parties when they 
chiefly responsible for accidents. 
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THE BIG GAME IS IN THE WAR BOWL! 


THE WAR BOWL GAME started for us on December 7th, 1941, when 
Japan made the opening kick-off at Pearl Harbor. Our Team, caught off 



































guard, was thrown for a terrific loss on the one yard line on a hard tackle 





by Tojo, the Jap quarterback. A number of our star players (war ships and 
planes) were injured, some seriously, on this first play and were taken from 


* the game. What our team lacked in experience was partially offset by their 
S are 





; determination to win. Besides, our opponents’ strength and plays had been 
CKNeSs 
MN-PTo- 





studied by our scouts in their games with China, 


ver of 
thirty- 
f pre- 
ot re- 
fream- 
Is and 


We have had a hard time getting beyond our twenty yard line but the 
stout defense put up by our line at Wake, Midway and Bataan has kept the 
score down. We did manage to pull a surprise when halfback Doolittle 
tossed a long forward pass to our Bomber End who ran the ball to the Jap 
goal line where he dropped the ball. The Japs again took the ball and lost it on DOWNS (their fleet) in mid-field 
(Solomons). It was at this point our Fleet halfback (San Francisco) charged thru the center of the Jap line in a surprise 
play, knocked would-be tacklers down, and was finally stopped after picking up considerable yardage. 
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~_— 4 In the meantime, the President of our school called upon the Alumni (you and me) to lend a little more support 
. = a to the team. He explained that money was needed to replace a number of players (ships—tanks—planes) who had 
ranty, pm graduated or who had been injured. The Alumni is responding thru purchases of war bonds and stamps but since the 
_— 4 opponents are stealing men from other schools (part of the French fleet—also men and women from conquered countries 
‘aah : to work in factories) we must put everything we have behind our team to win. 

sie Our second team got off to a fine start in Africa. It seems that the aerial attack of the Nazi team has been 


vfs clicking but you can bet that our quarterback will soon solve this and perhaps pull the old Statue of Liberty play or 


it out 





t was 
tOXi- 
dhis | 

lain- | fq On the home front—as in football—we cannot afford to become over-confident. Another thing we must remember 


ofa ; —in football there are time out periods—but in this game of war, we, on the home front, cannot take any time out— 
tithe we must keep going. There are no substitutes to take our place in industry when we are ill or meet with an accident. 
ner So, this means that each and every one of us will have to be a Sixty Minute Man and play until the game is over. 


one of our hidden ball tricks on them. 


| the 


udg- Let's give our team 100°, support so that they may gain permanent possession of the cup of "Liberty and Justice 
ition : 


ly 
nste for all men”. Siete 
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Casualty-Surety Writings in New J ersey 
Jumped to $7 7,574,457 in 1942 


Volume of 148 Companies More Than $8,500,000 Ahead of 194] Figures; 
Total Net Losses $31,548,866; 22 Companies in Million Dollar Class 


Repeating their fine record of 1941 a 
total of 148 companies writing casualty- 
surety lines and accident & health in 
New Jersey last year, both stock and 
mutual carriers, produced a net premium 
nip of $77,574,457, which is more than 
$8,500,000 ahead of the 1941 figure. This ° 
increase is significant when it is con- Of the First 
sidered that production in this state in 
1941 represented a gain of more than 
$10,000,000 in writings compared with p rs 
1940. It definitely reflects the upward a bi "e3 
trend in general business conditions e : 
throughout the State of New Jersey. Twenty two Companies 
and particularly in the war plant areas. 

Net losses paid by the aforementioned 
companies totaled $31,548,866 compared 
with $28,274,239 in 1941. Official results, 
line by line, of each company were ob- These are Tenants of the 
tained from the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Banking and Insurance. 

Ranking Leaders in Production 

Comparison of the leading companies 
in casualty-surety production in the 
state indicates that New Jersey Manu- 


facturers Casualty still maintains its No. 
1 position. Its workmen’s compensation MOND ae OMMERCE UILDING 


writings alone were $7,274,621 with losses 
in this line of $2,818,393. Travelers 
Companies are still in second place with 
$6,096,715 followed by Liberty Mutual 
with $5,206,750; American Mutual Lia- 
bility with $3,056,795; Aetna a 
Companies with $2,804,630; Hartford Ac- se 
cident with $2,531,982, and Fidelity & In Addition to Over 
Casualty with $2,447,877. Following is 
the list of the first twenty-two compa- 
nies in production: 





New Jersey Manufacturers Cas.......$8,092,107 
elers Companies ° 

posse ona Sixty Other Insurance 

American Mutual Liability 3,056,795¢——_____ 

Aetna Affiliated Companies 250463050 

Hartford Accident & Indemnity 

Fidelity & Casualty 2,447,877 ¢__ 

Metropolitan Life 1,993;220.¢__ Companies 

Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 1,732,966¢——____ 

United States F. & G 1,623,765¢———__—_ 

General Accident 1,600,805¢——_____ 

Globe Indemnity 

Indemnity of North America 

Maryland Casualty 

Zurich Gen, Acc. & Liability 

Bankers Indemnity 

Commercial Casualty 

New Amsterdam Casualty 1,084,900¢——___—__ 

Employers’ Liability 1,071,497<——_____ 

Royal Indemnity 


Continental Casualty 
American Automobile 925,878<——_____ 
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